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REGENERATORS VS. REGUPERATORS 


We used to build Gas Ovens with recuperators, but the serious objections to 
this wasteful, inefficient method of recovering heat from the products of combus- 
tion soon led us to substitute regenerators. 








If you want recuperators, we would refer you to others; but if you want to be 
counted among the leaders in the progress of carbonization of coal, let us demon- 
strate to you why we build regenerative ovens. 


See our Brochures Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Reconstruction of an Ola Retort House. 


te 
[Prepared by Mr. Howarp E. Many, for the Joint Meeting, Canada- 
Michigan Gas Association, Sept., 1912.] 

Prior to the year 1909 coal gas was manufactured in three retort 
houses at the Elm Station of the ‘‘ Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Company.’’ These retort houses were referred to as No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3. No.1 retort house was built in 1871. The building was 
of stone, 225 feet 6 inches long, by 65 feet 7 inches wide, and 27 feet to 
eaves of roof. There were originally 19 direct fired benches contain- 
ing seven 15 inches by 21 inches by 20 feet, through, oval retorts. 
Recuperators were later added, and a pit excavated extending the 
full length of house on furnace side of benches. This pit was for 
clinkering purposes and the inspecting of recuperators. The recuper- 
ators were shallow and would not be considered more than quarter- 
depth. The mouthpieces were old type with luted lids. Ascension 
pipes were 6 feet in diameter. The hydraulic mains were of cast iron, 
with tar seal and overflow. 

When first operated all the work of the recharging of coal and the 
discharging of coke was done by hand. 

In 1895 ‘‘ Bronder”’ charging and discharging machines were in- 
stalled ; also, an inclined cable system, with side dumping cars, for 
the handling of coke from retorts to coke dump. 

This installation was superseded in 1905 by DeBrouwer projector 
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veyor, which extended the full length of retort house and up an 
incline to an outside radial coke conveyor. This radial coke convey- 
or was intended to cover a large area for stocking purposes. Owing, 
however, to design of tower which supported far end of conveyor, 
it was impossible to radiate same without first moving 2,000 or 3,000 
tons of coke which had fallen around tower, completely burying 
same from ground level to conveyor support. 

No. 2 retort house was built in 1888. The building was of stone, 
225 feet 5 inches long, 69 feet 6 inches wide and 26 feet 5 inches to 
eaves of roof. The original bench installation consisted of 17 half- 
depth benches of eights, with oval retorts 15 by 24 by 20-foot, through. 
As with No. 1 retort house, the transition from hand labor to machine 
operation was the same. Mouthpieces were of the self-sealing type. 
Stand pipes, 6 inches diameter, hydraulic mains of steel. Tar over- 
flows and tar seals were originally used in this house when a change 
later on was made to liquor seals. A clinkering pit, the same as in 
No. 1 retort house, was used for access to furnaces and recuperators. 
A De Brouwer coke conveyor delivered coke into an inclined con- 
veyor adjoining No. 3 retort house. A wooden coal storage bin was 
erected between Nou. 1 and No. 2 retort houses, and delivered coal to 
hoppers of DeBrouwer projectors. 

No. 3 retort house was built in 1907. The building was 173 feet 9 
inches long, by 68 feet 4 inches wide, and 40 feet 6 inches to eaves of 
roof. This building was of first-class construction, being of steel, 
brick and concrete. The steel roof had a covering of cinder conerete, 
water-proofed with plastic asphalt. 

The bench installation consisted of 9 full-depth, recuperative 
benches, of elevens, with D retorts, 15 inches by 25 inches by 20 feet, 
through. The mouthpiece, hydraulic mains, tar and gas mains were 
of English design. The coal bunkers were continuous and extended 
the full length of setting. Two 50 ton per hour bucket-elevators de- 
livered coal from ground floor to 20-inch coal conveyor-belt, located 
over top of bunkers. A DeBrouwer projector and ram were installed 
for charging and discharging retorts, and a DeBrouwer coke conveyor 
delivered coke into an incline conveyor, which in turn delivered 
coke to rotary screen and small storage bin. 

This type of retort house had been decided upon as the unit for 
future extensions arrangéments having been made to extend build- 
ing and install 9, and possibly 18 more, benches sf elevens. 

These three retort houses, with the equipment of DeBrouwer charg- 
ing and discharging machinery and coke conveyors, would be con- 
sidered an extensive installation. The combined length of retort houses 
was 624 feet 8 inches; the number of benches was 47; the total num- 
ber of 20-foot through retorts was 368. For comparison I will state 
that this installation was equal, considering retorts alone, to 92 stop- 
back benches of 8’s. 

The daily gas production from all three houses, on 6-hour work, 
during the winter of 1908, was 3,000,000 cubic feet In justice to this 
low production I will state that coal carbonized was not from the 
Pittsburgh district, but was Canadian mined coal. 

Owing to the increased yearly gas production, made possible by the 
expansion and growth of the city of Montreal, it became apparent to 
the officials of the Company that the problem of gas manufacture 
with the existing retort house installation was becoming serious. 
The reconstruction of No. 1 and No. 2 retort houses was considered ; 
also an extension of No. 3 retort house by an additional block of 9 
benches of 11’s. The condition of bench ironwork in No. | retort 


house would not permit of same being used in reconstruction, mouth- 
pieces, standpipes and hydraulic mains being held together more by 





and ram. The house was also equipped with DeBrouwer coke con- 





good luck than by bolts and rivets. 


The furnaces being small, it was 
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impossible to obtain sufficient heat to carbonize a full retort of coal. 
The recuperators were practically useless, the secondary air ports in 
some benches entering the furnace below the furnace arch. In justice 
to the management I will state that this arrangement of secondary air 
under furnace arch was an American idea. 

All of the retorts in the 19 benches were so badly cracked, and punc- 
tured with holes, that it was impossible to patch same further. In fact, 
everything pertaining to these 19 benches was practically worn out. 
When you consider that the greater part of the material, outside of 
retorts, had been in service for 38 years, we realize that what was left 
could only be considered as nothing more than junk. 

After considering the capital outlay required to reconstruct No. 1 
retort house, using the same arches, small furnaces and recuperators, 
and at the same time considering the tonnage carbonized, with small 
make of gas per man, it was decided that no reduction in cost of gas 
could be made, or increase in gas production obtained, unless full- 
depth benches and larger retorts were installed. 

The condition of benches in No. 2 retort house was practically the 
same as benches in No. 1 house. Hydraulic mains were not only 
warped and twisted out of shape, but were also spattered full of 
holes. The bench ironwork was in a similar condition to that exist- 
ing in No. 1 retort house. Retorts, furnace linings, and recuperators, 
would require resetting inside of 12 months. Owing to condition of 
hydraulic mains a heavy seal was required to insure against air being 
drawn in when charging. No arrangement for lowering of seal after 
charging was used, with result that make of gas per ton of coal was 
affected. 

The clinkering pits in No. 1 and No. 2 retort houses were places 
that will always live in the memory of the men who worked there. 
With no ventilation, except from the inclined entrance at one end of 
the house, with the heat from furnaces reinforced by the burning of 
4-inch gas pipe torches infront of every other furnace, with occasional 
backing-up of sewers and flooding of pits, the clinkering of furnaces 
and wheeling out of ashes during winter months constituted a job 
that polite language is totally inadequate to describe. 

The reconstruction of No. 2 retort house, using a modern design of 
half-depth benches, and utilizing all bench ironwork that could be 
recovered, was seriously considered. As No. 3 retort house adjoined 
No. 2 retort house we would have one house operating from the 
ground floor and one house operating from a stage floor. Additional 
coal handling equipment would be required, and future coke storage 
(which we had in view) would not be available. The enlarging of 
clinkering pits would be expensive and as costly as a steel and con- 
crete stage fleor. There were too many factors against the recon- 
struction of No. 2 retert house with half-depth benches. Increased 
production of gas was absolutely necessary, the make of gas per man 
would have to be greatly increased, and the cost of gas reduced to 
warrant the capital outlay. We could not see wherein the perpetua- 
tion of half-depth benches would meet above requirements. We, 
therefore, decided upon another scheme of reconstruction, which has 
worked out to our entire satisfaction, re-production of gas, make per 
man, and reduction in cost of manufacture. Before dealing with the 
reconstruction of No. 2 retort house, a description of No. 3 retort 
house and a statement as to condition of benches in May, 1909, I be- 
lieve would be interesting. 

As previously stated, No. 3 retort house was adapted as the unit for 
future extensions. The benches were guaranteed for 2,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas per 24 hours, on 6-hour work. .Each bench contained 11 
D-retorts, set vertically in 3 tiers, 4 on each side and 3 in the center. 
The center, bottom retort, or bull’s eye directly over furnace, was 
left out, and one furnace on discharging side of bench heated the set- 
ting. 

This house was completed, and benches charged, July 15th, 1908. 
After operating a short time settlement was noticed in retorts over 
furnace, and this settlement became so great that charges could not 
be pushed out by ram. It was, therefore, decided to let down the 
collapsed benches and reconstruct the settings. A change in design 
was adopted with a view to overcoming this settlement and rupture 
of retorts. This reconstruction was not satisfactory. The retorts 
again collapsed, and, in some cases, closed up so eompletely that it 
was impossible to get a clinker bar into a retort. Gas could not be 
produced in this house without further reconstruction of settings. 

As it had been decided not to rebuild benches in No. 1 retort house, 
we were left with only No. 2 retort house for the production of coal 
gas. With an increased gas consumption of over 10 per cent., the 


problem of supplying the consumers was becoming serious. Fortun- | 





per day; but this production was not equal to the combined make of 
Nos. 1 and 3 retort houses. It was apparent that our only recourse 
was to increase the capacity of the water gas machines. Altering the 
time of blow and-run, increasing steam openings and measuring 
steam and air used, increased the capacity of water gas machines 100 
per cent. Mr. Haug’s paper at last year’s Quebec meeting dealt with 
this problem. The increased capacity of the water gas machines per- 
mitted us to put No. 1 retort house out of commission. 

The reconstruction of No. 3 retort house was then our first problem. 
The two failures of the bench contractor convinced the management 
of the Company that radical changes were required to insure stability 
of setting. We, therefore, decided to make up our own design and 
reconstruct with our gas works’ staff. A bench of 11’s is not a stand- 
ard design, and careful perusal of gas literature failed to give us a 
design we considered suitable. A block setting would require too 
much time in waiting for material. Fortunately we had in stores 
several hundred thousand Scotch firebrick, Welsh silica brick, 12- 
inch brick, soaps, splits and arch bricks. It was decided to use these 
bricks in resetting the benches, as a block setting was out of the ques 
tion when time was considered. 

A design that we believed would overcome collapse and settlement 
in block setting was adopted. The furnace arch was torn out, carried 
higher up into combustion chamber, and rebuilt of silica brick. 
Furnace was widened from arch to grate bars, and relined. The 
combustion chamber was built of silica brick. The supporting walls 
for retorts were made of a 9 inch silica brick, and Scotch firebrick. 
The firebricks were used between side retorts and division walls of 
benches. The centre of supporting walls, from combustion chamber 
to main arch, was silica brick. These supporting walls were 9 inches 
apart, and carried up to main arch where provision was made for 
expansion. Retorts over combustion chamber were protected with 
silica brick in a similar way as shield tile are used in block settings. 
The recuperators, having given no serious trouble, were not dis- 
turbed. We have since redesigned and rebuilt recuperators, for we 
found, after a year’s operation, tiles so badly ruptured, due to struc- 
tural weakness, that short-circuiting of air seriously affected the 
heat of bench. 

After the resetting of benches was completed we had, with the 
exception of retorts and recuperators, a bench built entirely of 9-inch 
bricks. This design was a departure from standard block construc- 
tion, and we were told by bench builders that all manner of trouble 
would be experienced. 

No. 3 retort house was charged September, 1909, and, with the 
exception of time consumed in renewing recuperators, has been in 
continuous operation for 3 years. All of the benches will havea life 
of 4 years, and we expect to continue some benches on to the fifth 
year. Up-to-date we have experienced no settlement, of retorts or 
settings. The retorts are level and true, the division walls and com- 
bustion chamber are as sound as when first constructed, and, with 
the exception of minor patching and repairs, we have had no further 
trouble or expense with this stack of elevens. 

After operating the-brick setting a few months we were so well 
pleased with the condition of retorts, combustion chamber, support- 
ing walls, etc., that we decided to adopt this type of construction for 
all future extensions. Inthe spring of 1910, the benches in No. 2 
retort house were in condition for resetting. Having decided against 
the reconstruction of this house with half-depth benches, our only 
alternative was extension of No. 3 house as originally contemplated, 
or complete reconstruction of No. 2 house. The capital outlay re- 
quired for the extension of No. 3 house we considered too high for a 
2,000,000 coal gas unit. The walls and roof of No. 2 retort house 
were sound, but height of walls to eaves would not permit installa- 
tion of stage floor benches. Floor space was ample for 18 benches of 
8’s, which would produce 2,50),00) cubic feet of gas per day, on 
8-hour work or 3,000,000 cubic feet on 6-hour work. 

As No. 2 retort house adjoined No. 3 house the rec onstruction of 
same to make one continuous building was cheaper than proposed 
extension to No. 3 house. Yard space, for present storage of coke 
and future storage of coal, would be reduced if extension to No. 3 
house was adopted. We, therefore, decided upon the reconstruction 
of No. 2 house and the installation of 18 full-depth benches of 8's. 

The walls of building were 26 feet 5 inches to eaves of roof. As 
roofs to both houses were to be continuous, it was’ necessary to in- 
crease height of walls 14 feet Linch. The old roof was first cut'in 
three sections; one section at a time was raised by chain-blocks at- 
tached to gin poles. Brick walls were built up on old stone walls to 


ately the Company had a water gas reserve of 2} million cubic feet 4a height level with wall plate of No.3 house. As walls were com- 
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pleted, roof sections were lowered into position, riveted together and | conveyors, now being installed in No. 1 retort house building, will 
connection made to roof over No. 3 house. The roof covering was | give us an overhead inclosed coke storage of 4,000 tons capacity. 


made of a thin layer of concrete, water-proofed with plastic as-| The total cost of reconstructing No. 2 retort house, including alter- 
phalt. ations to building and complete retort installation, was approximately 

The bench installation for new house consisted of two stacks, each | $140,000. The production of coal gas was increased from 3,000,000 
stack containing 9 benches of 8’s. cubic feet per day to 4,000,000 cubic feet per day, on 8-hour work, or 


The brick setting in No. 3 house having worked out satisfactorily, | 5,000,000 cubic feet per day on 6-hour work. The work of recon- 
we decided to adopt brick construction entirely in the settings of|struction and the dismantling and abandonment of No. 1 retort 
eights. The material used in furnace arch, combustion chamber and | house, at the cost indicated, were amply justified by the resultant 
supporting walls of retorts, was the same as used in the setting of | increased production of gas and reduction in cost per 1,000. 
elevens, but a change in design of combustion chamber was neces- 
sary, owing to the center row of retorts being left out. The retorts 
were of Glenboig material, D-shape, 16 inches by 26 inches, by 20 
feet, through, set in two vertical tiers of four. The combustion 
chamber was built directly over furnace arch and extended the full] . a , : 
length of setting. The secondary air entered combustion chamber Lm yaper peepeaee by ie - atari fon Twentieth Convention, 
through flues opposite each nostril hole in furnace arch. Silica shield Pacific Coast Gas Association. } 
tile protected sides and bottom of retorts next combustion chamber.| The firebrick in an oil gas generator is subjected to somewhat 
The furnace, located on discharging side of bench, was of ample size | harder usage than in water gas practice, on account of the higher 
to evenly heat the setting. Special attention was given to design of | heats of gas making and the greater changes of temperature during 
recuperators to minimize short circuiting of secondary air. The flue|the run. Most authorities insist that a good firebrick should be more 
gas was led from recuperators into a main flue 4 feet wide by 4 feet | than 55 per cent. silica and less than 5 per cent. of iron, lime, mag- 
6 inches high, which extended the full length of setting and connected | nesia, potassium and sodium combined. As will be seen from the 
to chimneys at each end of house. The 44-inch firebrick bottom of | analyses submitted, brick which have given perfect satisfaction show 
flue was laid directly on top of foundation. A 4-inch wall or mid-| higher percentages of the latter materials, and I believe these specifi- 
feather was built in center of flue and extended the full length of | cations are somewhat too strict for brick for oil gas generators. 
same, There are, however, a great many points to take into consideration 

The stage floor was level with floor in No. 3 house, the charging | besides the composition of the brick. A satisfactory firebrick must 
side being made up of steel beams with checkered steel and cast iron| have a high fusing point, be of uniform composition, and regular 
floor plates. The discharging side floor was made up of steel beams|shape. The high fusing point is necessary for it to withstand the 
filled in with reinforced concrete. Mouthpieces on charging side of | heat with which it comes in contact. The uniform composition tends 
bench were 20 inches deep, and 7 inches on discharging side. Tar|to give it strength, and the regular shape makes the labor of laying 
aprons were attached to mouthpieces with the exception of bottom | less and enables the mason to get tight joints and a consequent good 
row. The 8-inch ascension pipes and hydraulic mains were on charg- | job. 
ing side only. The discharging side was free from ascension pipes,| The question of high fusing point is directly obtained by the chemi- 
hydraulic mains, etc. As gas was taken from retorts on charging | cal composition of the brick, and in purchasing brick one is limited 
side, the mouthpieces on discharging side were at all times free from|in this respect by the clays that are available in that particular 
tar. We were, therefore, not troubled with tarry and spongy coke| vicinity. The freight on firebrick for a considerable distance is so 
which is generally formed in and around the mouthpieces. Another | high that it is seldom profitable to purchase firebrick at a very great 
advantage gained was reduction in cost of hydraulic main equipment | distance from the point at which it is to be used. It should be noted, 
and saving in pipe men on discharging side of house. Stopper men | however, that an ultimate analysis is not at all an infallible guide as 
were dispensed with by allowing spongy coke pushed over into dis- | to the high fusing point; a mechanical analysis is a very great help. 
charging mouthpiece to remain as a stopper for the charge from pro- | The condition of the silica content, whether as quartz, or combined 
jector. This spongy coke was converted into dry coke during the} with alumina, has a great bearing on the refractoriness. This point 
next period of carbonization. is fully covered by paper in the Journal of Gas Lighting, June 23d, 

The coke was delivered into a DeBrouwer conveyor, which in turn| 1908, by Mr. Frederick J. Bywater, Birmingham, England. I might 
delivered coke into incline conveyor connected with No. 3 retort| say that this article by Mr. Bywater affords the most satisfactory in- 
house. Each bench had an individual hydraulic main. To each hy-| formation I have been able to find on the subject, and anyone inter- 
draulic main was attached a 10 by 10 weir valve for outlet of gas and | ested could study it with great profit. 
regulating depth of seal. This weir valve was connected to 24-inch| The uniform composition and regular shape of firebrick are strictly 
foul gas main, which extended the full length of setting and joined aj questions of manufacture, and this is a point which should be given 
header main connecting to 30-inch foul gas main on wall of building. | very careful attention. There are tricks in all trades, and the fire- 

At junction of header. main two 16-inch retort house governors with | brick manufacturer knows a number of them which he is unwilling 
by-passes were installed, and two clean-out pockets for removal of|to divulge. I have had no personal experience in the manufacture 

heavy tar were attached to each hydraulic main. A 4 inch tar outlet | of firebrick from clay, but have had considerable experience in the 
at bottom of hydraulic main connected with 10-inch tar main which | manufacture of bricks and briquets from carbon, and while, of 
extended the full length of setting and delivered tar and liquor into| course, there are many points of difference, I can readily see that the 

tartower. A weir valve at tar tower was also used to regulate depth | question of tempering and mixing the material to be bricked, the 
of seal in hydraulic mains. The liquor overflowing from tower passed | pressure under which they are made, and even the design of the 
into tar and liquor separator in cellar of retort house. Liquor was| press, can have great bearing on the quality of the brick manufac- 
pumped from receiving tank connected to separator back into hy-|tured. The material to be bricked must be thoroughly mixed and 
draulic mains. The accumulated tar in tower was drawn off every |tempered ; that is, the moisture-content must be brought to a point 
hour and flowed into tar well. Continuous coal bunkers, of 24 hours’ | so that the brick under pressure will bond itself satisfactorily and be 

capacity, extended the full length of stack on the charging side of | of uniform strength. I know that, with a carbon, a difference of 2 

benches. per cent. or 3 per cent. in moisture will mean the difference between 

The results obtained from 8-hour work in No. 3 retort house were | a substantial brick and one that will not stand handling. I might 
so satisfactory that we decided to adopt 8 hours as thetime of carbon-| mention at this point that it is very easily possible to get a brick 
ization for all charges in both houses. which is too dense, especially for checkerbrick, but as a denser brick 
With the DeBrouwer projector we were able to charge the retorts| weighs more, and as a consequence takes more material to make it, 
full, thereby reducing the area of retort exposed tothe gas. The time|the brick manufacturer will generally see that it does not contain 
contact of gas with crown of retort was reduced to a minimum, which |too much material. The use of grog or ground-up firebrick, which 
resulted in eliminating stoppages of ascension pipes and pitched hy- | has before been thoroughly burned out in use, is another point that 
draulic mains. calls for considerable experience. The grog is generally more nearly 
The coke (produced from Westmoreland slack coal) was very large |free from impurities than the original clay, and is mixed with the 
and hard, closely resembling oven coke. This was due to increasing | clay to bring up the percentage of silica and alumina. The burning 
time of carbonization and full charges in retorts. Coke handling | of brick is largely dependent upon the judgment of the men in charge 
equipment, consisting of crusher, screens, bins, skip hoist and belt |of the kilns, and it is very difficult to get information about tem- 








Firebrick for Use in Oil Gas Generators. 
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peratures and length of time they should be burned, as the manufac- 
turers guard these facts as trade secrects. It is to be regretted that 
there is not more co-operation between the manufacturers and users 
of firebrick in this respect, which I am sure would result in great 
benefit to both. 

In purchasing or receiving brick the purchaser should insist on 
all the brick being well burned. The outside should show a light 
brown color. If the bricks are burned at this temperature one can 
readily observe the quantity of impurities in the brick which will 
cause fluxing. I might mention at this point that it is comparatively 
a simple matter for the manufacturers to color a brick as it had been 
thoroughly burned. This is done while burning by the use of oil 
which*has not been thoroughly consumed. However, a little ex- 
perience will enable one to tell whether the brick has been colored 
by} the use of oil or by the temperature of burning. I have had 
trouble a few times with a brick which we have designated a 
‘* puffed’ brick. I do not know exactly how this occurs, but ap- 
parently is caused through the outside of the brick being burned very 
thoroughly without the heat penetrating tothe center. Such a brick 
when broken shows a considerable difference in hardness between the 
outside and the inside. This brick when put in use seems to‘disin- 
tegrate very rapidly, andit should be watched for. It can frequently 
be determined by the checks in the face of the brick. 

There is a considerable argument, even among the manufacturers, 
as to whether a wire cut or a repressed brick is the better. A wire 
cut brick has the four edges smooth from the pressure on the block 
from which it has been cut, and the sides are rough from being cut 
with small wires, The manufacturers of the wire cut brick claim 
that this brick is stronger than the re-pressed brick, the re pressing 
destroying something of the bond of the brick. Astothe merits of 
this claim I do not know, but I have used the wire cut brick and the 
re-pressed brick with apparently the same results. One thing in 
favor of the re-pressed brick is that it is more likely to be uniform in 
size and have sharp edges, allowing eloser joints to be made. 

The following are some analyses of various fireclays and bricks, 
both used and unused. The first nine samples were taken from 
‘* Engineering Chemistry,’’ by Thomas B. Stillman. The other sam- 
ples were analyzed by our Chemist and are all from California clays. 


Sample No. A. B. Cc. dD. FE. F. G. H. Total. 
, LORS pet 50.46 1.40 35.90 0.18 0.038 ..... 13.74 100.78 
SS 50.15 0.83 35.60 .... 0.11 0.16 0.07 13.61 100.53 
Rash e ae ow 56.42 1.33 26.35 1.15 0.60 0.55 0.48 13.75 100.63 
REESE 65.10 1.92 22.22 0.14 0.18 0.18 9.86 99.60 
ee 44.84 0.468 36.30 0.19 0.19 0.42 17.78 100.18 
eee 98.31 0.18 0.72 0.22 --» 0.14 0.85 99.92 
Fa ame 45.48 0.90 38.54 .... 0.08 0.38 0.66 13.00 99.04 
D ispteane 66.08 1.45 20.87 1.14 0.30 1.55 8.61 100.00 
OS ckaae 44.40 0.45 39.14 1.05 .... 0.25 14.95 100.24 
__ SSarer™ 55.78 3.39 26.93 0.60 0.60 0.38 12.21 99.89 
: RAE” 57.94 2.40 2486 120 2.06. .... 1.32 11.20 100,48 
12. 64.36 2.20 22.00 1.80 2.74 Trace 0.16 7.15 100.41 
Seas 71.42 3.20 16.56 = 3.82 5.42 100.42 
SR cneese 63.388 4.389 2209 .... 2.16 1.00 6.74 99.76 
REIS 70.84 3.99 20.21 0 80 3.7 0.82 100.40 
| RSS: 65.40 4.39 26.77 1.60 0.86 1.32 100,34 
ee 68.08 3.79 24.31 0.60 2.34 ioc, ee 100 38 
| RSG ST 58.62 4.19 34.99 0.80 1.74 Trace 0.34 100.68 
ae 69.32 4.19 22.85 0.80° 1.70 Trace 0.50 99.36 
Se 68.48 299 25.02 1.20 1.48... 1.65 100.72 
| Behar 66.70 4.59 25.69 1.40 1.32 Trace 99.70 
INDEX TO ABOVE TABLE. 
A- Silica. 


B—Ferric oxide. 
C—Alumina. 
D—Titanic oxide. 
E—Calcium oxide. 
F—Magnesium oxide. 
G—Potassium and sodium oxide. 
H—Loss by ignition. 

Sampie No. 
1—Mt. Savage fireclay, Md. 
2-Fireclay, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
3—Glenboig clay, England. 
4—Stourbridge clay, England, 
5-—Saaran clay, Germany. 
6- Dinas firebrick, England, 





Sample No. 
7—Zettlitz clay, Bohemia. 
8—Stoneware clay, New Jersey. 
9—Paper clay, New Jersey. 
10 to 14—Various fireclays from Southern California. 
15 to 18 -Various firebrick from Southern California. 
19 to 21—Various firebrick from Southern California after use. 


I am of the opinion that the design of the generator and the work- 
manship on the brick of it have a great deal more to do with life of 
the firebrick than the quality thereof. Of course, if the brick will 
melt at the temperature to which it is subjected, it is impossible to 
work sufficiently good to make it stand up; but with the best brick 
it is easily possible, by faulty design of the brickwork, or poor work- 
manship, to have the brickwork give way in a very short time. We 
have found it profitable to have a special brick made to fit every con- 
dition that we will meet in bricking a generator, and these bricks 
are put in the generator with the use of very little fireclay. The clay 
is mixed in athin mixture, the bricks are dipped in it and placed 
tight against each other. In work on our generators we never use a 
trowel. The bricks are forced in place by hammering and the joints 
made as noted above by dipping. Where it is necessary to key an 
arch or circle, we have various sizes of key bricks, so that we can 
get one to fit without cutting a brick. The attached drawings show 
the method of bricking a 20-inch shell. The lining and dome of this 
shell are practically two bricks thick, or 18 inches. As the generator 
is lined the surface of the lining and dome is painted with a mixture 
of fireclay and salt, using 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. salt. When the 
generator is heated up, this salt fluxes the clay and the surface of the 
dome, lining, arches, in fact of all the brickwork, except the checker- 
work, is covered with a thick glaze, making the lining present a sur- 
face practically the same as if it were made of one brick. This meth- 
od is so successful that we have never had to remove the lining of a 
generator. The dome arch, which as you will note from the draw- 
ings is rather a large one, lasts for years. We have a dome of this 
type in constant use for 3 years, which on examination this summer 
appeared to be as good as when it was first built. This arch is made 
of brick as per sample No. 15. The failure of these arches is never 
from the melting of the brick, but is caused by the cutting action of 
the blast on the edge of the bull’s-eye in the center. When these 
bull’s-eye have failed, we noted that there was no sign of the brick 
melting, but it was evidently from the action of the blast. You will 
note from the design of the firebox arches that these are made 3 brick 
thick, and we have never lost more than the bottom ring of this arch. 
This ring always appears to give down more from the action of the 
blast than from the melting of the brick. It is a very simple matter 
to put in the bottom ring of these arches without interfering with 
any of the brick above them, and they are then as good as new. We 
have been using this type of brickwork for about 7 years: 

There seems to be considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
brick should be put up in flues or staggered. We have experimented 
with both methods and have finally adopted the flue system of check- 
ering the generator. It is probably a fact that, theoretically, this is 
less efficient, but, with staggered checkerbrick in the manufacture of 
oil gas, the tendency to stop up with carbon is so great that we find 
in the long run it is best to use the flues. These checkerbrick are set 
about 24 inches to 3 inches apart, and we get from 2 to 3 years’ use 
out of them without renewal, and the failure is then caused, I believe, 
by the disintegration of the top rows of brick on account of the action 
of the steam on them. I might note that we have recently installed 
superheaters for superheating the steam used in injecting the oil. I 
believe the results from this will be much better. These superheaters 
are put in the off-take pipe of the generator, and as the steam is 
heated by the gas leaving the generator, consequently it is done 
without any fuel consumption. When we first experimented with 
these superheaters, we got the steam heated to such a degree that it 
fused a brass valve. We have since then cut down the size of these 
superheaters and we now get the steam heated to approximately 150° 
superheat. 

The length of life of firebrick in the generator is, to a very great 
extent, dependent upon the judgment and intelligence of the operator. 
It would be a very easy matter, with a generator of the type described, 
to have the arches and checkerbrick melted down within a very few 
days with careless operation. We have adopted the plan of (when a 
generator is down for repairs) taking the men who operated it dur- 
ing the last year into the generator and showing the condition of the 
brick; and, where possible, we demonstrate to them the proper 
method of blasting in order to preserve the brickwork. Along this 
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same line I am of the opinion that the operation of oil gas generators 
is a larger factor in efficiency than their design. There are few 
places where the judgment of an operator is of such prime import- 
ance and I believe this point should be thoroughly recognized. 









Sales o Gas Appliances in Small Companies. 





= iacneianls 
{Prepared by Mr. Frank A. Cressey, JRr., for the Twentieth Meeting, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. } 


We have recently installed, in the business district of our little city 
of Modesto, one of the most modern and up-to-date street gas lighting 
systems. It consists of ornamental, cluster-lighting, fluted iron col_ 
umns, which support two 3-burner gas are lamps of the inverted 
type. They are placed 100 feet apart, thus givin g 5 posts to each side 
of the street and 10 posts to the block. 

The installation was contracted for, and is being paid by, the mer- 
chants along the streets where the system is installed, a monthly 
rental of $1.50 being exacted. The lamps are lighted at dusk by the 
Gas Company and extinguished by the Police Department at 10:30. 
The cost of placing the posts was very little, and it was not necessary 
at any time to dig up the paved streets. All the stores had cellars, 
and we merely drilled under the cement sidewalk and attached the 
post to the consumer’s service. 

The street lighting system, without doubt or question, has been to 
us a most gratifying success, and constitutes one of the most effective 
advertising mediums for commercial lighting. Furthermore, the 
gasolabras are a great asset to the Gas Company, not only because 
they give splendid illumination (750 candle power), but also because 
they are pleasing to the eye, having accomplished much toward mak- 
ing our small city beautiful, and Modesto thus lighted has taken on 
quite a metropolitan air. 

In recent years wonderful and far reaching improvements have 
been made in gas lighting appliances, probably the greatest and most 
efficient being the Inverted Arc Lamp. It has put the gas man ina 
position whereby, properly pushing his product, he is almost unas- 
sailable, for he has succeeded where the electric man has failed, be- 
cause we have an efficient large unit. All electric arcs have been 
failures, when in competition with the most efficient inverted arc, 
both as to quality of light, cost of maintenance and economy of use. 

With this type of lamp, Mr. ‘‘Gas Man,”’ go out into your little 
city, and, first of all, put your energies into the ‘‘ night lights,” the 
drug store, the billiard parlor, the cigar stand, the confectionery 
shop, the chop house, and the saloons. If these places of business, 
which are always before the publie eye, are turned from the red 
glow of electricity into the soft, white, gas light, the rest of the busi- 
ness houses cannot but be convinced of the superiority of gas over 
electric illumination. 

While on the subject of lighting, I might say that we made a most 
successful campaign for commercial lighting with the 3 and 5-burner 
inverted arc, put out on a rental basis. At the time these arcs were 
being placed we were doubtful if they could be used in summer, on 
account of the intense heat in the San Joaquin Valley; but, much to 
our surprise, we havs not lost a single installation for that cause, al- 
though we took the precaution to show each consumer how to properly 
ventilate his store. 

Automatic Water Heaters.—The automatic water heater we con- 
sider easier to sell in asmall town than in a large city. We have 
been very successful in respect to their sale, and I might add that 
this was due to the fact that practically all of them were sold ona 
trial proposition. 

The first cost of an automatic water heater is, of course, the stumb- 
ling block ; but in small towns where the company is naturally ina 
position to know the reliability of the prospective buyer, the trial 
proposition can be used to excellent advantage. When we first 
started pushing automatic water heaters, it was customary to show 
the prospective buyer all the working parts of the appliance, explain- 
ing to him their function ; but experience has taught us that the said 
prospective buyer does not care to know anything at all about. the 
parts of the heater. They only tend to confuse him, and make him 
feel dubious as to whether it can be worked without hazard in his 
home. All the man wants to know when you meet him is whether 
or not he will be able to get hot water, and all he wants, when he 
wants it; and, most of all, what it is going to cost him. By putting 
your prospect in touch with a consumer who is using one of these 
heaters, or, better yet, making the trip with him, will do more to 
convince him than 2 hours of demonstration and explanation at the 
office. 

There is a certain amount of maintenance connected with this 
heater, which the gas company must look after, in order to have sat- 
isfied consumers. We believe, although we have not practiced it 
ourselves, that every automatic water heater should be placed on a 





monthly maintenance charge, that it can be properly adjusted and 
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cleaned at regular intervals, thereby insuring good service to the 
consumer at all times. The necessity of this maintenance work can 
be readily shown by allowing a prospective water heater customer 
to see an installation that has been in for several years with no at- 
tention whatsoever, and probably the condensation running all over 
the basement floor. We hada couple of these experiences until we 
commenced cleaning the heaters ourselves, without cost to the con- 
sumer, and within a very short time we will place all our heaters on 
a regular maintenance charge. 

The office in a small gas company should be arranged so that 
the consumers have to go by the display of appliances in order to pay 
their bills, assuming, of course, that the bills are paid at the gas of- 
fice. We believe, however, that the time when the gas company 
should have all of its appliances connected up and running in the 
office is doubtless past, with the exception of the automatic water 
heater. The gas range is now a necessity, and we don’t believe that 
the prospective gas range buyer wants to see a range in operation, 
any more than he wants to see a coal or wood stove fired up. He 
knows from what he has heard, if not from what he knows by his 
own experience, that the gas range will do all, if not more, than is 
claimed for it. All he visits the gas office for is to find out what it 
is going to cost to do his work, and to pick out the style and make of 
the range that he contemplates purchasing. 

We believe, however, we all make a serious mistake in not follow- 
ing up the sale after it is made, by having a representative call at 
least twice to see that the consumer is properly instructed in regard 
to the baking oven, and especially the broiling oven, The latter is 
used in most cases only for toasting, and when so used is certainly 
an expensive luxury. 

These visits of the salesman also afford ideal opportunities to pre- 
sent and explain other gas appliances, such as the gas boiler heater, 
which is undoubtedly one of the best appliances that a gas company 
can push to increase gas consumption, with very little if any com- 
plaint from the consumer on high and excessive gas bills. 

In small cities the sales of appliances are often hampered by the 
enemies of the gas company, who, for some grievance, do all in their 
power to hinder the company in anything that it is attempting to 
launch. Our experience is that time spent in soothing and explain- 
ing to these people the position of the company is time well spent, 
and especially so ina small city. A trip with these parties to the gas 
works, explaining to them the process of manufacture, etc., driving 
them over the entire system, winding up at the gas office, showing 
them the office equipment and means of keeping records, etc., we 
have found a most soothing tonic, and most times a perfect cure. In 
most cases these kickers are very ignorant in regard to the gas busi- 
ness, and a little personal attention on the part of the gas company is 
greatly appreciated by them, making a wonderful difference in their 
attitude toward us. 

In conclusion the ignorance of one man of the gas and electric 
business is brought out very forcibly in the following little story : 

‘** At a lodge meeting, in a small city, the members were discussing 
the purchasing of several new articles for the lodge room. Sugges- 
tions were forthcoming very rapidly—some wanted a carpet, others 
new chairs—and, of course, discussions arose which were long and 
heated. At last one man attempted to soothe the multitude by sug- 
gesting that they compromise and all agree to purchase a large 
chandelier, as the old one was out-of-date and practically worn out. 
A member, on hearing the suggestion, immediately jumped to his 


feet, declaring they did not need a chandelier because there was no 
one in the lodge who knew how to play one.”’ 








(Concluded from page 302.) 
Reasonable Gas Rates and Their Determination. 


siemens 
[Read by Mr. C. L. Cory at the Twentieth Session, Pacific Coast Gas 
Association. ] 
APPENDIX. 
TABLE I. 
Investment in gas manufacturing plant, including holders, distri- 
bution system and services, meters, etc., per installed capacity, 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas manufactured, and per 1,000 cubic feet 








of gas sold. 

Investment per 1,0C0 Cubic Feet 

Installed Gas Gas 

Portion of System. Investment. Capacity. M’fid. Sold. 
Gas manufacturing plant......... $195,000 $1.30 $2.75 $3.25 
Distribution system.... ... ...... 125,000 0.33 1.76 2.09 
Services, meters, etc............ . 42,500 0.23 0.69 0.17 
OS Ee Spe ee $362,500 $2.41 $5.11 $6.05 








TABLE II. 
Annual generating costs and cost of generation per 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas sold. 
Yearly Per 1,000 
Item, Per Cent. Total. Cu. Feet. 
Return on investment. 3 per cent............-..+0-- $15,000 $0.260 
RS cciacndetvecssued based upon gross receipts... 1,245 0.021 
Depreciation........... Avg. on depreciable portion 
—5 percent. 5,350 0.089 
Cesk tins kG ekUiphiseapensbmel te Mean nened oe 14,300 0.238 
Station wages, maintenance, operation and station 
ci atdntpikebeteeys shiek esedeieuencesen 10,150 0.169 
PN Kiss Gussab os ndGeann- Seen ree ou pevbebun saws $46,645 $0.778 
TaB.e III. 


Annual distribution (not including services, meters, etc.), charges and 
cost per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold and delivered to customers. 


Yearly Per 1,000 

Item, Per Cent. Total. Cu. Feet. 

Return on investment..8 per cent ..........+++--ee $10,000 $0.167 
Se Based upon gross receipts... 800 0.013 


Depreciation.... ......Avg. on depreciable portion 


3 per cent. 3,250 0.054 
Maintenance and operation ........ ne eer 5,900 0.098 





DDE CLD kGu seek Kap eaeene es ded deen see bene $19,950 $0.332 
TABLE IV. 


Annual service, metering, billing and collecting, etc., charges and 
cost per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold to customers. 





Yearly Per 1,000 

Item Per Cent. Total, Cu, Feet. 

Return on investment. 8 per cent..............+0e $3,400 $0.057 

BD van cnbs nndconcsea Based upon gross receipts... 400 0.007 
Depreciation ........../ Avg. on depreciable portion 

—4 percent. 1,750 0.029 

Salaries, wages, office expense, etc.............05- 12,000 0.200 

MD nccdccdiccndxnnocese oe. h050 0d00egeecees $17,556 $0.293 

TABLE V. 


Total cost of gas service per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold and delivered 
to customers. 








Yearly Per 1,000 

Item. Total, Cu Feet. 

SIE ER AOL. ag RE EOE AME | Oy $46,645 $0.778 
SE RE ee 19,950 0.332 
EOL EO ORT 17,550 0.293 
NN oo. aban te ch co oees shee e ee tases $84,145 $1.403 


TaBLeE VI. 


Existing value of gas manufacturing plant, including holders, dis- 
tribution system and services, meters, etc., per installed capacity, 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas manufactured and per 1,000 cubic feet 

of gas sold. 
Investment per 1.000 Cubic Feet 
‘ Installed Gas as 
Portion of System Investment. Capaelty. M’f,d. Sold 
Gas manufacturing plant....... $156,000 $1.04 $2.20 $2.60 


Distribution system.............. 100,000 0.66 1.41 1.67 











Services, meters, etc......--..... 34,000 0.23 0.48 0.57 
Bs kc meas oon. dine ae $250,000 $1.93 $4.09 $4.84 
TaBLeE VII. 
Annual generating costs and cost of generation per 1,000 cubic fee 
of gas sold. 
Yearly Per 1,000 
Item. Per Cent. Total. Cu. Feet. 
Return on investment..8 per cent. ..............+4. $12,480 $0.208 
BEE. odivincadass secens Based upon gross receipts... 1,245 0.021 
Depreciation .......... Avg. on depreciable portion 
—5 per cent. 5,350 0.089 
Racin none ones covhpsvsnehee eters ss vosenzee ssinds 14,300 
Station wages, maintenance, operation and station 
OD, bionic ce ces cspugsbenrarbeascovcccesaeens 10,150 0.169 
SE oo oso oti ee on hese deeeseen bane $43,525 $0.726 


TaBLe VIII. 


Annual distribution (not including services, meters, etc.), charges and 
cost per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold and delivered to customers. 
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Yearly Per 1,000 

Item Per Cent. Total. Cu. Feet. 

Return on investment..8 per cent..............000. $8,000 $0.134 

 cicninbeewones Based upon gross receipts.. 800 0.013 
Depreciation........... Avg. on depreciable portion 

—3 percent. 3,250 0.054 

Maintenance and operation.......... ‘iene sasee EOD 0.098 

ME raisin seca wens oetena canes hae tone $17,950 $0.299 

TABLE IX. 


Annual services, metering, billing and collecting charges, and cost 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold and delivered to customers. 





Yearly Per 1,00. 

Item, Per Cent. Total. Cu. Feet0 

Return on investment. .8 per cent....... Oe $2,720 $0.046 

TOMAR. hc c0ce scescvce .Based upon gross receipts. . 400 0.007 
Depreciation........... Avg. on depreciable portion 

—4 percent. 1,750 0.029 

Salaries, wages, office expense, etc................. 12,000 0.200 

ries pamccdee as skied <n asic anes oon ...$16,870 $0. 282 

TABLE X. 


Total cost of gas service per 1,000 feet of gas sold and delivered to 





customers. 
Yearly Per ',000 
Item, Total, Cu, Feet, 
REE OE OLE ELE STO POET COT RD $43,525 $0.726 
ee ai cing sinaidun insie Ven deloeslanee 17,950 0.299 
I NS ov 6 ssc. cncensineesawctnus cele 16,870 0.282 
et leet agn's case pues ee eee eee $78,345 $1.307 








Wrinkle Budget, Pacific Coast Gas Association, 1912. 
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[Prepared by Mr. WaAuLAcE H. Foster, Editor. } 


An Accident.—Our plant is equipped with a 75,000 cubic foot single- 
lift, relief holder and a 300,000 cubic foot supply holder. The plant 
has an output of about 600,000 in 24 hours in winter, so the tax on 
these holders is quite steady. Last winter (the 14th of December) an 
accident befell the relief holder, while it was full. The lower guide 
wheels in one or two places came loose, as the wind was blowing. 
The holder tilted, the strain sheared off the rest of the lower guide 
wheels, and some of the top guide wheels also left their places. As 
the water tank on this holder is 4 feet greater in diameter than the 
gas tank, the holder naturally took an awful lurch—this great 
diameter is due to the fact that the holder was built to be converted 
later into a 2-lift holder. The above happened about 8 a.m. Men 
were put to work with rigging, and the holder, after a few hours, 
was coaxed straight; then blocks, cut from 3 inch by 12-inch planks, 
were bolted were the original guide wheels were. The holder was 
kept full all the time, to make it possible for the men to work on the 
bottom of the lift. It took many hours to remove the remains of the 
old wheels: and their frames; and it was about 5 p.m. before the 
holder was repaired for temporary use. All this time the supply of 
gas in the large tank, which at the time of the accident was fortu 
nately full, kept the town supplied ; but by 5 p.m. this holder looked 
pretty ‘‘sick,’’ only about 10 inches of it being then above water. 
Thinking we were prepared to again do business, the exhauster was 
started to pump the gas from the relief to fill the supply holder. This 
exhauster was of the ‘‘ figure eight ” type, direct connected to an up- 
right engine, with a solid connection. The exhauster had not run 
10 minutes after starting when the connecting rod broke loose from 
the disk, which result was caused by the engine and exhauster 
gradually getting out of line, from long usage. The present type of 
exhauster overcomes this by a ‘‘ loose coupling.”’ This left us ina 
pretty bad way, for we had to fall back on an old McKenzie ex- 
hauster (with one broken blade) that hadn’t been in service for 2 
years, though it had been turned over. It started all right, but 
couldn’t pump gas as fast as the town demanded during the peak of 
6P.M.and7p.M. The holder went down till the crown sheet was 2 
inches above the water, then we started to gain. In the work shop 
at the plant, a horizontal engine used to drive the power tools, was 
moved across to the works and mounted on timbers so as to bolt it to 
the broken exhauster. The collaron the exhauster shaft was re- 


was busy again. This may seem a mild matter to mention, but many 
annoying incidents occurred during our ‘‘run of ill luck,”’ that 
sorely tried our patience. Incidentally, since the holder accident, 
guide wheels have been fitted on the tank that cannot come off. 





The Vagaries of Escaping Gas.—That it is possible for 70,000 cubic 
feet of gas to escape, in a comparatively short time through an inch 
service pipe, and with no intimation of leakage from odor, was proven 
recently by the following incident: The meter at a residence in the 
oil well district, which usually averaged about 2,000 cubic feet a 
month registered during the month of May, 66,100 cubic feet. That 
quantity being ovt of all proportion to previous bills, instructions 
were issued to re-read the meter, and, if the reading verified, to re- 
port the reason for the high bill. When the meterman arrived he 
found that the meter had registered 2,500 cubic feet over night and 
was still running at its maximum capacity. Upon entering the house 
he discovered that no appliances were in use, nor was there the slight- 
est odor of gas about the premises. The pipe leading from the meter, 
exposed and in plain view, ran directly to the rear of the house and 
through the floor to the stove. Unable to solve this mystery, the 
meterman called the office for instructions and an inspector, whose 
duty it is to look into difficult or unusual cases, was dispatched to 
make an investigation. After investigating the meter and piping 
under the house and finding conditions exactly as reported by the 
meterman, he decided to trace the interior piping. Following the 
piping to the back of the stove, he discovered another pipe connected 
with it, which lead through the wall to the outside. Both pipes were 
fitted with stopcocks which were open. Further tracing disclosed the 
fact that the pipe leading to the outside connected with an abandoned 
oil well at the rear of the lot. In times gone by a plentiful supply 
of natural gas had been obtained, but as the pressure had gradually 
diminished until it could not be depended upon the use of it had, 
therefore, been discontinued and our service installed. Later on 
natural gas again became available and so it was decided to use 
our gas only as an emergency supply. A plumber was called and 
the pipe connected as already described. When the supply of natural 
gas failed, and our gas was turned on, through an oversight, the 
cock on the pipe leading to the well had been left open and about 
70,000 cubic feet of gas was allowed to escape down the well before 
the loss was discovered. It is unnecessary to state that we experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in collecting the bill, which was finally 
paid in full. 





An Aid to the Printer.—Printers have a great deal of trouble with 
static electricity, due to friction, causing the sheets of paper that are 
being run through the presses to stick together. A small gas burner 
was installed which furnished enough heat to overcome this. 





Something About Fuel Demonstrations of a Special Nature.—A 
number of good prospects were obtained for industrial fuel appli- 
ances by holding special demonstrations. One day a hotel chef would 
do cooking and baking on a hotel range, and all the cooks in the city 
would have invitations to be present. On other days, candy makers 
and bakers were present. In this way each special class of gas users 
would be shown the benefits of the use of gas over other forms of 
fuel. A strong point for the use of gas over other fuels by bakers is 
the saving when baking bread. Each luaf baked in the gas oven 
means a saving of an ounce of dough. This is due to the loaves of 
bread not shrinking as much as in a coal or wood oven. Many hotel 
kitchens cannot be changed over to gas because steam has to be used 
in some appliances which they already have. This was overcome, on 
potato steamers and small steam kettles, by connecting them up with 
a tank heater of the domestic type. As not very much water is used, 
steam is formed very quickly, and the small heater does the like work 
formerly required from or by a steam boiler. In towns which have 
a large assignment of gas lighting, a great many complaints are re- 
ceived by the company as to poor light. In most cases this is due to 
poor lamps and burned-out mantles, or to dirt collecting in the 
burners. To see if the conditions could be improved, a wagon was 
fitted up as a gas-lamp maintenance vehicle, which visited each con- 
sumer in regular order. The conditions were not only improved, but 
enough new material was sold to pay all the expense of the wagon. 
Most consumers will not make complaints about service until condi- 
tions are so bad that they are unable to use their applionces. To 
remedy this condition, a number of salesmen were sent out on a 
house-to-house canvass, going over all the appliances and making 





moved and a pulley put inits place. By 10 p.m. the big exhauter 
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| OFFICIAL, | 
Official Circular, Pacific Coast Gas Association. 
ojsitniiies 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ) 
San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 26th, 1912. ( 

To the Members, Pacific Coast Gas Associaticn, Gentlemen: Our 
20th annual eonvention (San Diego, September 17th, 18th and 19th, 
1912), has been voted the most enthusiastic meeting ever held by the 
Association, not only in point of attendance, but in the interest which 
was manifested in the discussion of the various papers presented be- 
fore the convention. 

Mr. E. C. Jones was elected as Special Delegate to attend the Con- 
vention of the American Gas Institute (Atlantic City, N. J.), with 
the end in view of having that body participate in an International 
Gas Congress, to be held in San Francisco during the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition (1915), and the following telegram was received from him 
under date of October 16th : 


‘¢ American Gas Institute to day unanimously voted to hold meet- 
ing and participate in an International Gas Congress, to be held in 
San Francisco the week beginning September 15, 1915. Great en- 
thusiasm.”’ 


In view of the above, it, therefore, behooves the members of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, collectively and individually, to co- 
operate in every particular toward making this 1915 Gas Congress 
the greatest gathering of gas men ever held. The following were 
elected at the 20th convention to serve as officers and members of the 
various committees for the current fiscal year, 1912-1913: 


President.—Henry Adams, Stockton. 

Vice-President.—C. S. Vance, Los Angeles. ; 

Secretary Treasurer.—Henry Bostwick, San Francisco. 

Directors.—Jno. A. Britton, R. L. Clarke, C. P. Houghton, John 
D. Kuster, Geo. H. Collins, W. M. Kapus, F. A. Cressey, Jr. 

Wrinkle Department.—H. W. Burkhardt, Editor. 

Experience Department.—John Clements, Editor. 

Novelty Department.—H. P. Pitts, Editor. 

Librarian.—E. C. Jones. 

Committee on Gas Engineer's Degree.—John A. Britton, E. C. Jones 
and L. P. Lowe. 

Committee on 1915 Gas Congress.—John A. Britton, Geo. H. Col- 
lins, W. B. Cline, L. P. Lowe and John Martin. 

Advisory Board.—F. G. Millard, Henry C. Keyes and John 8. 
Kaneen. 


Arrangements are underway for the printing of Volume 9, con- 
taining the ‘‘ Proceedings” of our 19th and 20th conventions, and 
we anticipate having the same in the members’ hands by the first of 


the year. We have on hand a supply of our official fobs and same 


can be had upon application to this office accompanied by the usual 
remittance of $1.50. Wealso have on hand a small number of copies 
of the printed volumes of our ‘‘ Proceedings,’’ Nos. 6, 7 and 8, con- 
taining the papers presented before the 13th to 18th conventions, both 
inclusive, and which we will be glad to forward at a price of $1 per 
volume to any of the members who might desire the same. 

For the benefit of the members, I will state that we now have en- 
rolled 391 members, and it should be our every desire to increase 
such membership with a view of reaching the 500 mark, With this 
end in view, the co-operation of all members is solicited. Applica- 
tion blanks with copies of our Constitution and By-laws can be had 
upon application. Our 2ist Annual Convention will be held in the 
‘Garden City,’’ San Jose, Cal., September, 1913. 

Yours very truly, Henry Bostwick, Secretary. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 
sinniailitiiamsins 

Steps TAKEN FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL PHO- 
TOMETRIC COMMISSION.— We are indebted to the attention of Dr. E. P. 
Hyde (Chairman, American Gas Institute’s representatives to the 
International Photometric Commission) for the knowledge that the 
International Photometric Commission, commonly known as the 
‘** Zurich Commission,’’ was created by the International Congress of 
Gas Industries which convened in Paris in 1900. This Commission, 
composed of representatives from the various national technical gas 
societies, with the co-operation of certain of the national laboratories, 
has been concerned with general questions of photometry in addition 
to its more specific functions in connection with the photometry of 
the incandescent mantle. Inasmuch as there has developed a wide- 
spread appreciation of the need of an international, thor oughly repre- 
sentative, commission to deal with general questions of photometry, 
and possibly also of illumination, it has been proposed that the In- 
ternational Photometric Commission be reorganized to fulfill these 
requirements in a way acceptable to all photometric interests. This 
movement is being well received both in Europe and America. Presi- 
dent Vautier, of the International Photometric Commission, has re- 
quested the sub-Commission on ‘‘ Photometric Units and Standards,”’ 
to formulate a plan of reorganization. This sub-Commission was 
originally appointed at the 1911 session of the International Photo- 
metric Commission, to consider the recommendations of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society (U. 8.) regarding photometric nomencla- 
ture and standards. The sub-Commission at present is composed of 
the following members: Dr. Brodhun, Dr. Kusminsky, Mr. M. F. 
Laporte, Mr. C. ©. Paterson, Secretary; M. Th. Vautier, ex officio; 
and a representative of the United States soon to be appointed. The 
personnel of the sub Commission, composed of representatives of the 
various national laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to undertake 
the duty of formulating plans of reorganization. It is hoped that, as 
the outcome of the efforts of the sub-Commission, with the endorse- 
ment of the various national technical gas societies to which the In- 
ternational Photometric Commission in the past has been responsible, 
an essentially new Commission will be formed which will be equally 
representative of, and responsible to, all national technical gas, elec- 
tric and illuminating engineering societies, and other bodies inter- 
ested in photometry and illumination. 





E1iGHTH ANNUAL Convention, N. C. G. A.—The Eighth Annual 
Convention of the National Commercial Gas Association will com- 
mence on December 2d, next, at the ‘‘ Gate City,’’ and the commer- 
cial gas men of the country will there commune with the ‘‘Atlanta 
Spirit.”’ That beautifully located and well developed center of the 
South extends wide its arms in welcome to our Association. We 
shall go there, in great numerical strength, to enjoy the hospitality 
of a city, the broad-minded, well-directed civic and commercial 
activities of which have done so much, not only towards her own ad- 
vancement, but to the advancement of the entire State and her people. 
The commercial gas men are going to Atlanta to seriously study 
ways in which they may better care for the public, improve the ser- 
vice offered and furnished, and increase their business. While 
deeply appreciating the most valuable services which have been and 
are now being rendered by the engineers in our industry, yet the 
commercial men are as vitally important to the business, as a whole, 
as the technical or manufacturing experts. The opportunities and 
possibilities of the commercial men are just dawning. Even now 





they are the thermometers of the gas trade; they are in touch with 
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the pulse of the public. They are very largely responsible for the | duced price, and the reduction granted (5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet) 
feeling which exists in their respective communities towards their | #mounted on the output for the year to the sum of $150,000. 


companies. Through their aggressive efforts the business will de- | 
velop; without such effort it will wither. They are working towards 
the elimination of barriers of prejudice and unreasonable demands | 
on the part of customers on the one hand, and spreading the gospel | 
of modern commercial development ideas on the other, with more 
telling effect than any other department in the gas industry. They | 
have been and are spreading the friendly feeling between the com- 
pany and its customers, and are constantly making for a clearer | 
understanding and a better sentiment with all who touch the com- 
pany in any of its branches. They have accepted it as a fact that the 
public as a whole wants but fair dealing from utility corporations. 
They are all desirous that the best service commercially possible be 
given their customers, for only through such service may they hope 
to retain and add to their business.—C. L. Houtman, President. 





TWELFTH SESSION OF THE ‘‘GAS MERETERS.’’—Rain, rain, and yet 
more rain, in bucketfulls, too. This was what Nature put all over 
the ‘‘Gas Meeters,”’ the afternoon of last Thursday, when these in 
special cars left the showrooms of Messrs. Shapiro & Aronson, com- 
fortably seated en route, bound over the bridge to the Brooklyn fac- 
tory of the same concern. On the way perhaps a dozen of the busi- 
ness division directors of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company were 
taken on board at the Company’s showrooms on Livingston street. 
On reaching the factory the voyagers (some 60 in number) were es- 
corted through the new, up-to-date, commodious factory and ware- 
house where the Shapiro & Aronson goods are made and displayed. 
The Chief Escorter was Mr. David Shapiro. Promptly at 5:30 the 
party headed for the Imperial Restaurant, in which inviting hostelry 














60 ‘‘ Meeters ”’ first looked pleasant (so as to be photographed), and 
then enjoyed a dinner spiced with sociability. Chairman Will. W. 
Barnes called the diners to attention, and introduced Mr. A. F. B. 
Harroden, Sales Manager of the Shapiro & Aronson concern, who 
spoke briefly, but tellingly on ‘‘ Gas Fixture Making.”” Routine busi- 
ness next came to pass. The semi-annual election resulted in these 
choices: Chairman, W. W. Barnes; Commissioners, W. H. Pettes and 
1.W. Peffly. The Secretary-Treasurer holds office fora year. The at- 
attractions of Atlanta were then protrayed by representatives of the 
Pennsylvania and the Southern Railroads, on the conclusion of which 
arrangements were tentatively considered for a special car for the 


‘* Gas Meeters.’’ The next announcement was made by Mr. S. Grady, | 


of the original 5, who said that November 14th would be the organi- 
zation night of a Philadelphia Section, the meeting to be held in 
Kuggler’s restaurant, Chestnut street. He invited all those present 
to visit Philadelphia at the stated time and place. Informal speeches 
followed, the speakers being Messrs. J. M. Brock and W. M. Crane, 
of New York; Mr. Geo. W. Thomson, Chester, Pa.; Mr. F. N. Ham- 
erstrom, Gloucester, N. J.; Mr. Geo. S. Barrows, Philadelphia; and 
Mr. R. R. Young, Newark, N. J. Mr. T. M. Ambler, Commercial 
Agent of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company, then invited all present 
to visit the nearby showroom of the Company, which many did upon 
adjournment. In addition to the speakers among those present were : 
Messrs. H. H. Greenfield, W. P. Hutchinson, R. E. Sprott, H. M. 
Hendrickson, E. R. Sawyer, Col. Rogers, W. R. Causbrook, C. H. 
French, M. 8S. Sherwood, R. H. Garrison, G. A. Crofut, Geo. Mills- 
paugh, H. P. Dains, H. H. Richman and W. H. Hinman. 


CURRENT MENTION— 


WE are informed that the Texas Light and Power Company has 
obtained control of the El Paso (Tex.) Gas Company; also, that the 
parties who purchased it are endeavoring to purchase, from the Stone 
& Webster corporation, the E] Paso Electric Railway Company. 


Mr. Joun S. NayLor has been elected President of the Northern 
Liberties (Philadelphia, Pa.) Gas Company, and Mr. George Fales 
has been named to the Board of Trustees. 





Tue office of Secretary has been separated from that of General | 


Manager, the Georgetown (D. C.) Gas Company, and Mr. Chas. P. 
Williams has been elected Secretary. Mr. Middleton, who has been 
virtually the alpha-omega in the Georgetown gas works for more 
than a quarter of a century, continues as General Manager. 


ACCORDING to the annual statements of the work done by the Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company, of Toronto, Ont., during the past fiscal year, 
the net earnings from gas sales were $718,134, as compared with 
$697,006 the previous year. Income from other sources brought the 
total net to $821,096. After disbursing dividends amounting to 
$438,309, the sum of $382,786 was transferred to the buildings’ renewal 
fund, which latter now stands at $978,759, as against $851,477 a year 
ago. The output of gas for the year ended September 30th was 
3,119,748,000 cubic feet, an increase over the year previous amounting 
to 276,707,000 cubic feet. The returns on gas rental for the year 
were $2,058,140, as against the previous yetr, an increase of $201,069. 
President Austin called attention to the fact that the past was the 
first complete year during which gas had been sold at the present re- 








ApvVIcEs from St. Paul show that Mr. W. I. Huddle, Gas Engineer 


to the Railroad Commission, met in the office of Mayor Keller, with 
the St. Paul Special City Lighting Investigating Committee, and nar- 
rated some features of the work done by the Wisconsin Public Utilities 
Commission. And it is thought the outcome will be an attempt by 
St. Paul officials to have the next Legislature enact a measure pro- 


viding for a similar Commission for Minnesota. ‘‘The Wisconsin 


'Commission has been in service 5 years,’’ Mr. Huddle said, ‘‘ and 
\during that time has saved the people of the State an average of 


$125,000 a year through the betterment of service. Investigations 
similar to that now being madein St. Paul, are going on all the 
time. When the people of any city or town feel that they are being 
treated unfairly by a public utilities company, the fact is reported to 
the Commission, and if an investigation is warranted it is made. A 
corps of 4 engineers is employed all the time. For instance, a 
physical valuation of the Milwaukee gas plant has just been com- 
pleted, and an investigation is being made of the affairs of the Mil- 
waukee Telephone Company. In any investigation of this character 
much technical knowledge is required, and the Commission has men 
in its employ who possess this knowledge, and are accordingly able 
to at any time step in between the companies and their patrons.”’ 


Mr. James A. Douerty, of Bristol, Tenn., has been appointed 
Manager of the Coshocton (O.) Gas Company, the properties of which 
were recently purchased by the H. L. Doherty syndicate. Mr. Ernest 
B. Smith continues as General Manager of the local office. 


WITH great regret we have to chronicle the death of Mrs. Mary 
Dimick, estimable wife of Mr. W. H. Dimick, Manager of the East 
Ohio Gas Company, New Philadelphia, O., who passed away the 
the evening of Thursday, October 3lst. Deceased, who was in her 
57th year, having been born in Tellersville, Pa., September 24th, 
1856, was united in marriage to Mr. Dimick, June 26, 1877, when her 
husband was in charge of the Bellevue (O.) Gas Company. She was 
a prominent member of the Huff avenue (Cleveland) Congregational 
Church, and is survived by her husband, a daughter and 2sons. In- 
terment was made in the Bellevue cemetery. 


Tue Public Service Commission, First New York District, last 
month dismissed, as ‘*‘ unreasonable,’’ the complaint preferred by the 
United States Light and Heat Company against the Niagara Falls 
Gas and Electric Company, in which the former asked that the latter 
be obliged to furnish gas to the former from its plant. The nearest 
point of the defendant’s main to complainant’s factory was 3,400 feet. 
The Commission determined that if the complaint were to be upheld 
the cost put upon respondent would be virtually $7,000, and that the 
annual return on such investment, through use of gas by the com- 
plaimant, would be altogether insufficient. A further controlling 

actor was that no other consumer could be hooked up or connected 
in on the pipe line that would have to be laid to complainant’s factory. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 
—_— 

** Self-Instruction for Students in Gas Supply: Elementary.’’— 
The second edition of the first volume of the well known series of 
three text books on gas: Elementary, Advanced and Constructional. 
Published by Messrs. John Allan & Co., London, England. 


The second edition of this standard elementary text book on gas 
supply contains over 250 pages, and includes numerous illustrations. 
The text is arranged in the form of questions and answers especially 
suitable for students who are contemplating entering for the ex- 
aminations of the City and Guilds of London (England) Institute. 
The first edition of this book has proven of great assistance to those 
taking up educational work in this country. This second edition 
comes at atime when the education of employees is receiving more 
attention than that given it in the past. It can be recommended 
most highly to both instructors and students. 











Publications. 
| [All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
| office for the convenience of our patrons. ] 


‘€ 











‘* Gas Salesmanship Course.’”’—The third lesson of the advanced 
| course, carried on by the National Commercial Gas Association. It 
contains several valuable charts showing the division of modern in- 
| dustrial corporations. 


| ‘* Depreciation.’’—An earnest and well presented discussion on 
this subject: ‘‘ Should public service properties be depreciated to ob- 
'tain fair value in rate or regulation cases.’ The book is prepared by 
James E. Allison, Commissioner and Chief Engineer, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Public Service Commission. 1t has been issued by the Commission 
in pamphlet form. 


‘* Turbines.”’—Multi-stage steam turbines are fully described in 
Catalogue ‘‘D” of the De Laval Steam Turbine Company. 


‘** Road Building.” —‘*‘ Bulletin ”’ 28, of the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, consists of a valuable paper by Mr. 
John E. Brindley, of this institution’s Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ames, Ia. The paper contains over 100 pages, and covers road 
legislation and administration in Lowa, with considerable data derived 
from practice throughout the whole country. 
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adjustments where possible. When the repairs required more tools 
han they had, they would turn in an order at the office and have the 
work done by the regular trouble men. A great many new appli- 
ances were sold and a great many exchanged; also, in many cases, 
the consumption of gas was increased. In almost every instance a 
call made a satisfied consumer and a booster for the company. An 
additional consumption of gas by domestic consumers can be obtained 
by the installation of a light on each range connected. This may be 
given free with each range sold by the company and installed at a 
very small cost if the range is sold by a dealer. Cases have been seen 
where the range light was the only means of lighting the kitchen. 
Gasoline burners on a harness machine were very successfully re- 
placed by making Bunsen burners out of the mixers of Welsbach 
lamps. These were placed close to the parts to be heated, and did the 
required work without any loss of heat, or the collection of lamp- 
black, as was the case with gasoline. 





Gas Still the Stand-By.—Shortly after midnight of July 5th, a fire 
broke out in a frame dwelling occupied as a rooming house, with 
stores underneath. The flames raged fiercely for a while, necessitat- 
ing all electric wires to be cut in order to permit the firemen to work 
about the building. After the fire had subsided, the proprietor of one 
of the stores arrived on the scene, to find his place in darkness, 
drenched with water, and burnt wood lying all around. When he 
reached up to pull the chains of the gas arcs, they lighted up as though 
untouched, although the water was pouring down all about them. 
On August 30th, a livery stable was destroyed, burning off part of the 
roof and the upper structure with a laundry adjacent. The fire de- 
stroyed all the electric wiring in both buildings. In the laundry was 
an installation of gas arcs which, having gone through the fire and 
water untouched, readily responded to lighting when the chain was 
pulled. 





How a Man took Matters in his Hands when he Claimed Company 
Paid no Attention to his Complaint.—A man complained of a street 
gasolier being too bright, and requested the company to attend to 
light. A few days later the lamp lighter reported that the globe had 
been painted black. On investigation the party claimed that the 
light shone into his bedroom making same too light. A new globe 
was placed and next day the lamp lighter found the new one had 
been painted black. This time the case was turned over to the police 
department, and an officer was sent who notified the man to discon- 
tinue use of paint brush and pot. This occurred in a fashionable 
residence of the city. 





Organizing a New Business Department.—In the organization of 
our new business department, the following system was followed 
successfully: A card made for every consumer was filed by street 
number and block, although in some towns we were compelled to file 
by streets only on account of the irregularity of the blocks. The 
block system is preferable, where possible, because all canvassing 
is done by the block, and the solicitor is able to enter the result of calls 
exactly as made. These cards are used for contract index as well as 
for appliance information. The ‘‘number of,” date of signing and 
expiration date of each contract are shown on the card, a slip being 
used to indicate the date of expiration, the months being printed from 
left to right, at the top of the card. With the exception of a small 
space on the back, and the contract information at the top of the face, 
the rest of the card is used entirely for recording the result of calls. 
A block map (usually an insurance map) is used in connection with 
the cards, the mains being indicated simply by a straight line, engin 
eering details being cared for by other means. Calls were made ex- 
actly as indexed by cards, the result of the call and the name of the 
appliance for which there was an early prospect being noted on the 
cards. Where an engagement was made, or a back-call deemed ad- 
visable, the date of same was noted on the card, which was placed in 
a small, follow-up file equipped with daily and monthly guides. 
Special prospects were indicated by clips attached to the tops of the 
cards, these clips bearing a designating initial to distinguish them 

rom the contract markers. It was easy, therefore, to send out from 
_letters (or special advertising) on tank heaters, industrial appliances ; 
in fact, on anything we cared to designate specially. Non-consumers 
were listed on the same kind of card, and, as they became consumers, 
the cards were rausferred to the users’ file. As soon as a new con- 
sumer was obtained, the demonstrator was sent to the house to instruct 
in the use of the appliance; and in cases where a traveling demon- 





strator was employed, a ‘‘ demonstrator clip’’ was used on the card 
that the new consumer might not be overlooked at the next trip of 
the demonstrator. The result obtained proved that this system gives 
all connected with the sale of gas or appliances information not be- 
fore obtainable, and the results have been such as to warrant the 
small additional expense of the system. In a suburban town, the 
sending of demonstrators to the residences of appliance purchasers 
was very expensive, as the amount of business did not warrant keep- 
ing a demonstrator regularly in the district, and strangers were un- 
able to locate houses without having some one familiar with the 
streets and roads accompany them, the streets being neither marked 
nor numbered. Office demonstrations had proven unsatisfactory 
also, 75 per cent. of all bills being paid by check, and complaints 
were made and orders were given by telephone. During one season 
an attempt was made by a milling company, to co-operate with the 
gas company in a public demonstration of their goods cooked on a 
gas range; but, although the affair was well advertised by the news- 
papers, by slides in the picture-shows, and the town being covered 
with dodgers, little interest was manifested. The great trouble seemed 
to be that the newspaper ‘‘ ads."’ were not read, all the publications 
being weekly, and the other matter, bearing the name of the Gas 
Company, failed of its result, due to the fact that people felt that 
they were going to be held up for something. This season a new 
method was tried. The demonstrator was paid a sal ary by several 
food manufacturers, the Gas Company furnishing stove, gas and 
part of stove rent. No newspaper advertiseing was done, but slides 
were run in the picture shows and dodgers were distributed. In ad- 
dition to this, signs were placed on the ‘‘ Cornucopia Wagons,’’ and 
a special wagon, with large signs and a good, loud bell, announced 
‘‘A Free Cooking School.”” No mention was made of the Gas Com- 
pany in any of the advertising, but at the store we had a display of 
appliances in charge of a salesman. The results were very gratify- 
ing, from an educational standpoint particularly, although some 
sales were made at the store and some prospects secured which were 
afterward developed. Another unexpected result was the bringing 
out of complaints which were developed by the results obtained by 
the demonstrator. These were followed up by the regular complaint 
men. 





Bettering the Supply Conditions.—In the supply of gas to a city of 
5,500 inhabitants, a 2-inch casing main, 16¢ miles in length, was util- 
ized. As the business increased, in order to maintain a 2-pound pres- 
sure on the peak load at the receiving end, it was necessary to raise 
the pressure at the sending end to 115 pounds. Gradually this be- 
came insufficient and, although 3 compression tanks, 6 feet in diam- 
eter by 32 feet in length, were filled to a pressure of 80 to 90 pounds 
off the peak, their capacity, added to the line supply, was insufficient 
to carry over the period of heavy load. A 12 by 12 compressor was 
installed at the receiving end, which for a time assisted,’ but the de- 
mand exceeded the supply so rapidly that, in order to supply enough 
gas to the compressor, same had to be moved 5 miles out on the line. 
At this point, within a short time a vacuum was pulled on the suc- 
tion side of the compressor 4 a mile away. A holder of 150,000 cubic 
feet capacity was installed on the receiving end after this, and the 
compressor was moved back to the end of the main, but the pull was 
so continuous that it took 10 days to fill the holder and, as the season 
advanced, a daily loss was noted in the holder measurement, neces- 
sitating the replacing of the compressor at the former location, 5 
miles from the end of the main. Preparations, of course, were being 
made for laying a larger supply pipe, when it was found that the 
holder could not be kept filled; but the experience will indicate that 
the gas man sometimes has things to worry over other than taking 
orders for his product. 








Great Values in Natural Gas. 


~ecleuallinaabens 

Mr. George Otis Smith, Director of the U. 8S. Geological Survey, in 
‘* Bulletin No. 77,’’ notes that $74,000,000 was the value of the natural 
gas produced in this country for 1911. While there was a decrease 
in quantity from the output of 1910, the figures for the 2 years being 
509,155,309,000 and 508,353,241,000 cubic feet, the value of the pro- 
duction in 1911 was nearly 4 million dollars greater than that of 
1910, a gain of 4.76 percent. The increase in demand for natural 
gas from consumers of all kinds, according to David T. Day, of the 
United States Geological Survey, in a report on the production of 
natural gas in 1911, just. published by the Survey, makes the supply 
of gas a matter of growing seriousness. Beyond question the natural 
gas that can be furnished in many of the fields of the United States 
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is simply a function of the capital invested in natural gas lines, and 
especially in power plants for pumping the gas. But the safety of 
such large investments decreases in proportion as the unsatisfied de- 
mand becomes indicative of a falling supply. 

In Ohio and Indiana the yield has diminished so rapidly as to stop 
the investment of the further capital necessary to increase produc 
tion. One important feature bearing on the production of natural 
gas during 1911 was the excessive demand for it in Kansas City, Mo. 
This caused a Board of Public Utilities to create a commission headed 
by Erasmus Haworth, State Geologist of Kansas, to investigate the 
probable duration of the supply of gas to Kansas City. In his report 
Mr. Haworth expresses the opinion that a supply of natural gas suf- 
ficient for the needs of the city is not possible for longer than 3 or 4 
years. 

Pennsylvania was the greatest consumer of natural gas in 1911, 
with an output of 154,475,376,000 cubic feet; Ohio was second, with 
112, 123,029,000 cubic feet ; West Virginia was third, with 80, 868,645,000 
cubic feet; and Kansas fourth, with 77,861,143,000 cubic feet. The 
Kansas figure includes gas piped from Kansas and consumed in Mis- 
souri, also gas piped from Oklahoma in Kansas and Missouri. In 
1911 Pennsylvania used 103,227,580,000 cubic feet for manufacturing 
and 10,221,153,000 cubic feet for other industrial purposes—power, 
etc. West Virginia used 50,130,046,000 cubic feet for manufacturing 
and 16,868,278,000 cubic feet for other industrial purposes. Kansas 
used 46,570,417,000 and 3,602,355,000 cubic feet for manufacturing 
and other industrial purposes, respectively. On December 31, 1911, 
there were 10,809 productive wells in Pennsylvania, 4,755 in West 
Virginia, 4,717 in Ohio, 2,633 in Indiana, and 2,004in Kansas. The 
total number of productive wells in the United States on that date 
was 28,428. 

During the last 3 years the separation of the more volatile grades 
of gasoline from natural gas issuing from oil wells has become a 
profitable industry of increasing importance. The industry did not 
progress as rapidly in 1911 as was expected. Undoubtedly it will 
eventually become a settled and flourishing business, for millions of 
cubic feet of gas that is now wasted on leases might be converted 
into gasoline, should the demand and price warrant. The United 
States Geological Survey last year attempted to compile figures of 
production of gasoline from natural gas, but many plants were 
operated intermittently and no records were kept of the output. 
Statements from such producers could only be estimated. However 
crude the method of manufacture a report of the quantity of gasoline 
produced shows an output in 1911 of 7,425,839 gallons, with an 
estimated value of $531,704. 








Third Annual Meeting, New England Section, National 
Commercial Gas Association. 


——— 


The New England Section, N. C. G. A., held its third annual meet- 
ing in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Broomfield street, Boston, Mass., October 
25th, 1912. The session was called to order by the President, Mr. W. 
B. Nichols. The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer showed that the 
efforts of the board of officers to make the meetings interesting and 
instructive had met with good results, for at each meeting a paper of 
much value was read, thus the members were becoming better ac- 
quainted with each other through that fraternal gathering. The 
President in his address expressed sincere appreciation for the loyal 
support given him, and the efforts of the members to make his term 
in office successful. He urged them to redouble their efforts the 
coming year, that the new administration shall have the prestige of 
a successful upward movement. 

Mr. Nichols, in retiring from the Presidency, has the best wishes 
of the entire membership of the New England Section for his untiring 
elforts to advance the interests of the organization. In taking up the 
reins of office he lost no time in arranging a splendid programme for 
the year, securing as speakers many of the leading authorities on gas 
and gas appliances in this country. At every meeting there was 
something doing that tended to increase the knowledge of those in 
attendance. Although he has retired as President, he will continue 
actively interested as a loyal supporter to the new President. The 
latter (Mr. C. G. Goeltz), like his predecessor, is a hard worker for 
this Section, and is much interested in the work. A meeting of the 
new Board of Directors will be held at an early date, for the purpose 
of arranging a programme for the year. A ‘‘ Boosters’ Club” has 


regular business meeting of the Secjion. Many pertinent suggestions 
were offered to the newly-elected President, which will no doubt be 
submitted to the Board of Directors. The next meeting will be held 
at Wesleyan Hall, Friday evening, November 22. 

The following were the officers elected : 


President.—Mr. ©. G. Goeltz, Old Colony Gas Company. 
Vice-President.—Mr. C. E. Paige, Malden and Melrose Gas Light 
Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Mr. C. J. Connell, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company. 


N 


ew Methods and Appliances. 








A New DeparturK IN INSTANTANEOUS AuromatTic Hot Water Heat- 
ERS.—A new departure in hot water heating for household service, is 
shown in a unique, yet simple design, now being placed on the market 
by the Hays Manufacturing Company, of Erie, Pa., for the Manhat- 
tan Sales’ Company, also of Erie. The accompanying illustrations 
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show that the multiple-coil system is employed. Cold water, enter- 
ing at A, is distributed by a manifold into eight }-inch seamless, 
drawn copper spiral coils. The lower part of the latter is wound 
into a fiat spiral extending over to, and immediately under, its 
neighboring conical spiral] ; thence it returns to the manifold, and is 
discharged into a service pipe B, by means of vertical risers, as 
shown. 

Gas is supplied by means of 8 powerful economic burners of Bun- 
sen type, so located that each one is immediately under the flat spiral 
portion of the coil, such arrangement causing an efficient baffling of 
the heat bearing gases. Gas enters the heater by means of the supply 
pipe C. 

Operating the hot water faucet anywhere in the line, instantly 
causes a supply of gas to flow into the burners. The pilot light, D, 
causes immediate ignition, and a steady, constant supply of steaming 
hot water results. The mere closing of the hot water faucet instantly 
(and automatically) cuts off the gas supply. 

In this heater a graduated gas valve has been placed by means of 
which the quantity of gas flowing to the burners is directly porpor- 
tional to the amount of water flowing through the coils. Therefore, 
it is impossible to generate steam in the coils, thereby eliminating 
the need of thermostatic control. 

Only two valves are employed in the system, the gas valve in the 
heater and the hot water faucet in the line. Contrary to the general 
belief, liming of the coils is entirely eliminated, which is due to 
the radical departure of using small, multiple coils, instead of a large 
singe coil. It is a well-known fact that precipitation of lime and 
magnesium carbonates can only take place when the boiling tempera- 
ture of water is obtained, hence it is evident, in a 4-inch or $-inch coil, 
the outside film of water, or that next to the surface, must be consid- 
erably above boiling temperature, in order to heat the water in the 
core of the coil, sufficiently so that the average temperature of dis- 
charge is from 120° to 140° F. Asa result the liming up of a coil of 
this size is very frequent. On the other hand, it is readily seen that, 
with the large number of }-inch coils, the velocity of water is com- 
paratively slow and the heat transfer very rapid, so the desired tem- 
perature of from 120° to 140° is obtained without raising the tempera- 
ture of the water in the coils much above this amount. The heater 
is positively locked against pressure, and is in no way influenced by 
pressure variation. 

A striking feature of this machine is its smallness of size, being 
only 14 inches in diameter, and 22 inches high. One is further im- 
pressed by the entire absence of external moving parts and com- 
plicated valve gears. The M. C. Maxwell Company, New York city, 
is the distributor for this heater in New York State and northern 
New Jersey. 





VERTICAL ReTortTs FOR DARLINGTON, ENGLAND.—Last month the 
Municipal Council of Darlington, Yorksbire, decided to erect a retort 
house to carry vertical benches, the plant to be capable of producing 
2,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 24 hours, which would be impossible 
to obtain from a horizontal installation covering the same area. The 
claimed advantages accruing from the adoption of the vertical retorts 
are an additional width of 25 feet in the coke yard, reduced costs for 
repairs and renewals, owing to the construction and regular work- 
ing, the saving of wear-and-tear on the plant, through the reduction 
of the moving machinery to a minimum, and an increased yield of 
tar and ammoniacal liquor, with almost entire absence of naphthaline. 
The make of gas per 2,240 pounds can be constantly varied, and there 
will be an almost entire absence of steam, smoke and dust. The 
Glover-West continuous system has been selected. The estimated 
cost of a plant for 2,000,000 cubic feet daily, including retort house, 
coal store, coal handling plant, railway gautries, and a telpher sys- 
tem of coke handling and screening plant, is $185,000, to which must 
be added the cost of railway sidings and subsidiary plant and build- 
ings necessary for the carrying on of gas manufacture on the new 
site, the total of which is estimated at $55,000. 





THE D&SIRABILITY OF A STANDARD Gas Cock on LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
—Atthe October meeting of the New Jersey Branch, N. C. G. A.., 
Mr. W. W. Barnes had these commonsense things to say in connec- 
tion with the subject in hand. The matter of the selection and adop- 
tion of a standard gas cock for lighting fixtures, fittings, etc., is one 
that I belive should be considered at the coming meeting of the 
National Commercial Gas Association. Present day manufacturers 


are furnishing every conceivable style of this device; some to be 











commended, others to be deplored. It should be remembered that 
cheapness in the construction of a gas fixture is a thing of the past. 
Safety in its use is now the main consideration. The fixture on a gas 
cock virtually compares with the valve on a steam radiator. Its 
function is to regulate the pressure when gas is being used, and to 
shut off the flow entirely when not needed. An inefficient gas cock 
fitted on a fixture resembles a wooden door on safe; for the weakness 
lies at the very point where the danger is imminent. About 20 ope- 
rations enter into the manufacture of a gas cock; if 19 of these are 
right and only one is wrong, the cock is wrong, because the 20 opera- 
tions are dovetailers. The cock must be letter-perfect all the way 
through. 

Leaking gas is a menace to health, is a waste of money and is offen- 
sive, at best. It certainly causes consumers 
to become disgruntled, and it is a positive 
annoyance to gas companies. The trouble 
is generally found in the cocks, and en- 
couragement should be given to the manu- 
facturers to better his product. Boston 
practice affords an instance whereby only 
the so-called ‘‘ Boston Key ’’ may or can be 
used on fixtures in Philadelphia; also so 
is it with the device known as the *‘ U. G. I. 
Key,’’ which combines the advantages of 
the ‘‘ Boston Key” with other commend- 
able features. The latter ‘‘ Key ”’ is largely 
used by the leading companies of the 
country; and if gas corporations of the 
if a orivenpin yy, Class noted find surpassing merit in a 

SCREW PIN %2 special key, it looks to the writer that there 

oe would be much merit in the adoption of a 

| ( standard key, and I am satisfied that if the 

National Commercial Gas Association, 

SS which stands for progress and betterment 

in all things useful in our field, should give 

the matter due consideration. To those interested the specifications 
of the standard key are as follows: 
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(1) The end of the plug carries two flat sides, for the washer and 
two nuts—a main and jamb nut, respectively—which are used intead 
of a tail screw, Boston type. The plug and the male thread on the 
end of the plug should preferably be made of one piece, but if made 
of two, the nipple forming the male thread on the end of the piping 
should be screwed into the plug and sweated with hard solder. 

(2) The bearing surface for the washer on the cock body should 
not be smaller in diameter than the diameter of the washer. The 
washer should bear evenly on the face of the body. 

(3) The plug should stop at 90° in either direction, when shut off, 
but when the cock in question is a main by-pass cock, it nfay be a } 
turn cock. The plug should be thoroughly ground, not merely tool 
finished, and this question of thorough grinding is of great import- 
ance. Any sign of insufficient grinding should lead to its rejection. 
The cock should be perfectly gas-tight, without an excess of grease, 
under a pressure of 8-inch water column, while the plug may be 
turned by hand. 

(4) For turned cocks, the thickness (F’) of the body wall at the 
gasway should bo not less than ,°, inch. For cast cocks, the thick- 
ness of the body wall at any point, including the part that forms the 
miter, should be not less than ,', inch. 

(5) The tapered hole through the body should be recessed at the 
small end to a diameter at least 0.003 larger than the diameter of the 
small end of the plug; this is done to prevent the formation by wear 
in grinding of a shoulder in the small end of the tapered hole of the 
body. . 

(6) The gasway through the body and the plug should not be less 
than }-inch diameter. The gasway in the plug should register with 
the gasway in the body. 

(7) Neither of the two distances (B) provided to take up for wear, 
should be less than ,'; inch. 

(8) Neither of the two bearing surfaces (C) on either side of the gas- 
way should be less than ,*, inch in length. 

(9) The distance (D) provided to take up for water, should be not 
less than ,', inch. 


A New DEVELOPMENT IN THE ART OF MakiNG Pipe Joints.—The 
calking of joints by power-hammers has been successfully practiced 
for several years; and, while it has proven a great step in advance 
over the old hand methods, some of the difficulties and faults of the 
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latter were still to a certain extent retained. The accompanying 
illustrations present views of a mechanical device for calking bell- 
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Fig. 2. 


and-spigot joints, which not only effects a great saving in the labor 
cost over former methods, but also practically eliminates the difficul- 
ties due to the human element involved. 





It has been well known for years that a calker working in a 
cramped, uncomfortable, and poorly lighted position, on the under- 
side of a joint, cannot produce the quality of work which he can, and 
does, accomplish at other more accessible places ; and this condition 
is aggravated by intense summer heat or by wet trenches. 

The machine in question, however, being of steel, has no feeling, 
and does its work equally well at all points of the joint-circumference. 
In addition to the indirect saving, due to the removal of uncertainty 
as to even quality of work, it is possible to make two direct savings 
in the actual cost of the work. The first of these, by reason of the 
fact that one man can calk a joint with the machine in 4 the time re- 
quired for two men to do so by hand, and in } the time required by 
hand pneumatic methods. The second saving is due to the fact that 
no bell-hole (or extra) excavation is required at the joint, as is the 
case in hand or hand pneumatic calking. This becomes a consider- 
able item when laying a main through rock. 

The machine shown in the illustration is now being used in com- 
petition with hand pneumatic methods on a 48-inch main, which the 
Consolidated Gas Company is laying in the borough of The Bronx, 
and is giving very satisfactory service, a much greater density of 
lead in the joint being obtained than by hand pneumatic methods. 

As can be seen in the photographs, the machine consists of three 
parts: An outer frame, centered on the pipe by means of set screws ; 
an inner ring, to which the calking tool is attached, and which is 
caused to move around the pipe by a gear-and-pivion; and a light 
cam sheet, also moved by a gear-and-pinion, which allows the tool 
to be advanced or withdrawn entirely independently of its circular 
travel. The only portions of the machine which touch the pipe are 
the set screws. 

Fig. 1 shows the machine on the joint in an operating position. 
The operator, seated on a plank across the trench, fastens a reel of 
lead wool in place under the traveling ring, and, by revolving the 
latter, the lead is automatically placed in the joint ready for calking. 
As soon as the calking tool, which is set diametrically opposite the 
reel, reaches the top of the pipe, the air valve is opened, the lead wool 
being calked into the joint practically as fast as it is fed from the 
spool. All the operator has to dois to continuously turn the hand 
wheel operating the inner ring, at the same time keeping the required 
pressure on the tool by means of the cam sheet handwheel. 

Fig. 2 shows the method of placing the machine on the joint. It 
is lowered by means of a light chain-block, and, when the upper 
section rests on the pipe, the lower hinged sections are drawn to- 
gether and connected up and the machine is ready for work. The 
whole operation of setting up on a joint has been repeatedly done in 
less than 5 minutes under actual working conditions and with green 
men. 

The operation of removing the machine from a finished joint is 
merely the reverse of the above. 

The machine is the invention of Mr. C. C. Simpson, Jr., Engineer, 
Department of Mains, Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, and 
wus built at the shops of the Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

That shown in the illustration is for 48-inch pipe, and weighs about 
400 pounds. It is the only one so far made, though machines for al] 
sizes of pipe will shortly be placed on the market. 








Meeting in Germany, American Society Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


———— 


The plans for the meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Eugineers, with the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure, which promises to 
be the most remarkable tour of the industries in Germany ever offered 
to American engineers, are being splendidly arranged. Mr. Conrad 
Matschoss, of the Royal Polytechnic High School (Berlin), has been 
visiting the United States as a representative of the German Society, 
|and has been conferring with the Committee of Arrangements regard- 
‘ing itinerary, professioual papers, etc. 

In general, the date of the departure will be June 11, and the party 
will arrive in Germany on Saturday, June 2i. Here they will be 
received by the municipal authorities at point of landing and will 
visit the great shipyards before going on by special train to Leipzig 
the same or the following day. The evening of the 22d, will be the 
occasion of an informal gathering to promote acquaintanceship, pre- 
cedivg the more formal opening, Monday, June 23. There will bea 
welcome by the King of Saxony and the municipal authorities of 
Leipzig, and two addresses, one by a répresentative of the German 
and the other bya representative of the American Society which will 
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be on general subjects, such as the history of engineering, the rela- 
tion of capital and labor, and the effect on industry of technical edu- 
cation. Tuesday, the last day to be spent in Leipzig, will be devoted 
to technical papers and to various social events and participation in 
the patriotic gathering in commemoration of the battle of Leipzig, of 
which this year is the one hundredth anniversary. 

The party will leave on Wednesday for a tour of Industrial Ger- 
many, Visiting the principal cities, such as Dresden, Berlin Dussel- 
dorf, Cologne, Frankfort a/M., Nurenberg, Munich, etc. In all 
probability the Krupp works at Essen will be thrown open tothe 
party, the Baroness von Bohlen receiving the American engineers in 
person. The trip up the Rhine, from Bonn to Rudesheim, will be 
made by boat, and at Rudesheim there will be a grand festival on the 
embankments. Independence Day will be celebrated at Frankfort 
a/M under the auspices of the American Embassy. 

The final meeting will be held in Munich, July 7, in connection 
with the Museum of Technical Arts, of which Dr. von Miller is the 
Director. It is expected that the Prince of Bavaria and the Mayor of 
Munich will also receive the party. The entire trip through Ger- 
many and the various official receptions are being arranged by a 
committee of the most important men of the arts and sciences in the 
German Society, and there is the keenest interest shown by municipal 
authorities and the heads of industrial establishments. 








Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Ligut JouRNAL by Roya. E. Burnnam, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 











1.041,733. Incandescent Mantle Box. 
Scotland. 

1,041,748. Automatic Valve. G. Dalen, Stockholm, Sweden, assignor 
to American Gas Accumulator Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,041,795. Gas Lighter. C. Hubert, New York City. 

1,041,863. Gas Burner. F. H. Oehlke, Lorain, O., assignor to Hoff- 
man Heater Co., same place. 

1.041,865. Method of Generating Gas. H. Philipp, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., assignor to the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New 
York City. 

1,041,972, Automatic Cut Off for Gas Burners. E. F. Debley, Linn- 
ton, Ore., assignor to M. C. Bingham, Portland, Ore. 

1,642,117. Intermittent Gas Light. T. Jaskson, London, England, 
assignor to himself and A. Ramsay, Chesham, England. 

1,042,251. Flexible Connection for Gas Meters. F. B. Mueller, De- 
catur, Ills., assignor to H. Mueller Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,042,370. Gas Pipe Coupling. S. Schwed, New York City. 
1,042,566..Gas Producer. C. A. Kuenzel, Buena Vista, Col., assignor 
to the Kuenzel Gas Producer and Smelter Construction Company. 
1,042,567. Process for Producing Combustible Gas. C. A. Kuenzel, 
Buena Vista, Col., assignor to the Kuenzal Gas Produc2r and Smelter 

Construction Com pany. 

1,042,798. Gas Lamp. J. and G. Keith, London, England. 

1,042,840. Apparatus for Cleaning, Cooling and Washing Gases. 
E Theisen, Munich, Germany. 

1,012,850. Gas Regulating Valve. A. A. Vock, Marysville, O., as- 
signor to the Standing Stamping Company, ‘same place. 

1,042,872. Gas Burner. W. N. Best, Sr., New York City. 

1,042,882. Gas Generator. R. C. Bradley, Shreveport, La. 

1,042,971. Gas Igniting Apparatus. H. P. Rostin, Tottenham, Eng- 
land. 


A. A. Brown, Rutherglen, 


A. 








Items of Interest 











THE contracts for new retorts and settings of silica material, sec- 
tional in type, have been awarded by the Amsterdam, N. Y.; DeKalb, 
Ills. ; and Greenville, Miss., Companies, to the Gas Machinery Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O. This order marks the third one given by the 
proprietors of the DeKalb gas plant, in which generating apparatus 
of the silica type has been operating successfully for some time. 





Mr. Georce C. HULE has resigned the position of Treasurer, the 


accept a position in the counting room of the Pacific National 
Bank. 





‘*B. V.R.,” writing from Philadelphia, Pa., under date of the 
29th ult., says: ‘‘The veteran ex-President of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Mr. Thomas Dolan, celebrated the 78th anni- 
versary of his birthday the 29th ult., the festivities being brought off 
in his magnificent country home in Torresdale, perhaps the most 
beautiful of the Quaker City’s many beautiful suburbs. Many of 
the guests were undoubtedly younger than the central figure in the 
entertainment, but none of them enjoyed the spirit of the occasion 
more actively than the veteran, whose connection with active busi- 
ness work dates back to 1851, in Philadelphia. 





Me. W. T. Frost, writing from Los Angeles, Cal., under date of 
October 28th, says: ‘‘ I hereby inform you of the death of Mr. Archi- 
bald Ford, who passed away, at his home in Oakland, Cal., the 
afternoon of last Tuesday. Deceased, who was a native of Glasyow, 
Scotland, came to this country at an early age, and eventually 
settled in Oakland, Cal. He was well-known along the Coast asa 
manufacturer of gas regulators, several thousands of his specialty 
having been placed in the Coast States between 1899-1900. The 
funeral services were held in Henderson’s undertaking parlors, 23d 
street and Telegraph avenue, the Reverend S. E. Crewe, of the Oak- 


-}land First Methodist Church, officiating. He is survived by three 


sons and three daughters. Two of the latter (Mrs. J. W. Palmer and 
Mrs. Walter Fairchilds) are residents of your City.”’ 





Mr. E. C. Peesurs, Manager of the Chicopee (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company since 1909, has resigned that post in order to accept the 
position of General Manager of the gas division of the business of 
the Rockland Light and Power Company, Nyack, N. Y. This prop- 
erty is a factor in the Tenny syndicate ownership, which corporation 
also controls the Rockland Light and Power Company. 





THE output of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company for last Oc- 
tober, compared with the sendout for the corresponding month of 
1911, shows a gain equal to 9.1 percent. Prettey good showing. 





Tue Ann Arbor (Mich.) Gas Company, on the 29th ult., turned gas 
for the first time into the mairs laid for the supply of the outlying 
district known as Chelsea. The pipe line from Ann Arbor to Chelsea 
(it is of the high pressure type) is 4 inches diameter, with a length of 
25 miles. An intervening town (Dexter) has also been hooked up. 
The Chelsea consumers number even now 250, which number will 
be at least increased to 325 by Thanksgiving Day. The line was 
started May first, and quite some difficulty was experienced in its 
placing. President Douglas, it is said, has another high pressure 
scheme under consideration for next spring. This is true enter- 
prise surely ; further, it is enterprise of the sort that brings a satis- 
factory reward. 





‘*B. V. B.,”’ writing from Taunton, Mass., under date of the 26th 
October, incloses this mention : ‘‘ Leo Corey, who since 1901 has been 
an employee in this city of the New Process Twist Drill Company, 
was presented last evening by his shopmates with a handsome gold 
watch, which presentation, as a mark of their regard, was determined 
upon as soon as his mates knew that he had resolved to accept a posi- 
tion that had been tendered him by the Taunton Gas LightCompany. 
The presentation speeches was made by Mr. Ernest Lane and Mr. Frank 
Leonard. Both speeches tellingly narrated how they and their fel- 
lows regarded their comrade and co-worker, wishing for him profit 
and pleasure in his new field. The recipient, who had no idea what- 
ever respecting that which his associates were concocting, voiced his 
thanks in a manner which plainly reflected his surprise and pleasure 
over the action of his mates.”’ 





‘“‘B. L. G.,” informs us that the plant at Daytona, Fla., will be 
completed by January Ist, possibly by December 15th, in which 
events the residents, whether to the locality born, or merely winter 
skipping visitors, will have their mid-winter festivities, especially in 
respect of the culinary part thereof, much bettered, not to say simpli- 
fied. ; 





At the October meeting of the Reading (Pa.) Gas Employees Asso- 
ciation the officers elected were: Presideat, Henry Heilman; Secre- 





Citizens Gas, Electric and Power Company, of Nantucket, Mass., to 


tary, Charles Schuman. The interesting papers presented were, 
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respectively on ‘‘ High Pressure,’’ by R. K. Murdock; and by Mr. F. | which specifies that no rate for gas supplied in Fresno shall exceed 


Vize, on ‘‘ The Installation of the Governor in a High Pressure Sys- | $1 per 1,000. The suit is lodged in the Federal Court for the district, 
tem.”” Mr. Thos. B. Flanner, of Philadelphia, was also much ap-|and the main claim is that the new rate (the prevailing one is $1.25) 
plauded for his presentation of the subject of ‘‘ Home Light.”’ is confiscatory, to all intent and purpose. 














‘* Mr. EpwarpD I. JAMES has been appointed to a responsible position | “B. bbs R.,” writing from Atlanta, Ga., under date of the sary a 
with the Lebanon (Pa.) Gas and Fuel Company. He was on the | Sends this: ‘*‘ This week the citizens of Decatur, Ga., and vicinity, 
business staff of a local newspaper, and is well-liked here.—V.T. M.” |held a mass meeting, the call for which had to do with forwarding 

, , ““""""\ the thought of having the town supplied with gas. Secretary Ram- 


: é speck stated that the Board of Trade had interested several parties 
. . oO + . i. | . . . . . 
Mr. JOHN A. REED, prominent in the management of the Cedar | over the proposition to establish a gas plant in Decatur, but it was 


Rapids (Ia.) City Railway and Light Company, and who recently generally believed that before such project could be made positively 
purchased from the Receiver the plant and franchises of the Perry successful, the work would have to be either taken in hand by the 
(Ia.) Gas yr ap for the —_ of $31,500, is the sole raged of the municipality, or its success guaranteed by that body, before sufficient 
prapery. hep tapi | se rebuild it completely, and will, as he private capital could be enlisted to carry the work to completion, or 
figures it, have - engpne $08,008 before as can successfully meet the else to build the works and subsequently operate these on public ac- 
demands for gas in that fast-growing section. count, solely. The discussion ended in the adoption of a set of reso- 
|lutions (offered by Mr. E. H. Wilson) that steps be taken forthwith 
to secure a gas plant for Decatur, and the President of the Board 
(Mr. Chas. D. McKinney) appointed the following as a Committee to 
proceed in the matter: J. A. Hall, Chairman; and Messrs. R. B. 
Cunningham, A. L. Brooks, E. H. Wilson and T. E. Hedges. 








Mr. E. H. Lunpy, a well known attorney, resident in Eldora, Ia., 
has purchased the plant and franchises of the Iowa Falls (Ia.) Gas 
Company, paying therefor, to Messrs. F. N. Litten and C. M. Butter- 
worth, a sum equal to $48,000. Mr. Lundy proposes, by means of a 
high pressure main system, to greatly extend the zone of this Com- 
pany’s operations. 





THE proprietors of the Consumers Gas Company, of Reading, Pa., 
; ‘ ve fil ice i } ‘ i 

ee ee ee a ee ee ae have iled notice in the office of the Secretary of State to increase the 
nik é : : me ; capital stock from $1,000,000 (as at present) to $2,500,000. The de- 

date of October 27th: ‘‘ Possibly ‘Old Reliable’ would like to print ae 8 : 
é ate - : ‘ termination to make this increase was reached during the course of 
a short story respecting an assembling in the San Francisco office, of a special meeting of the Directors and shareholders held October 29th 
the District Managers of the 18 northern plants under the dominion » - — 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, in a celebrated down- 
town restaurant in San Francisco, the evening of yesterday. The 
assembling was to put away an annual dinner, the serving of which 
has proven well the fraternal bond that exists between the parent 
concern and ‘The Northerners.’ Each twelvemonth a ‘ reason’ must 
be found for this reunion, and this year the goat was provided in the 





Mr. B. F. Cresson, President of the Easton (Pa.) Gas Company, has 
informed the residents that on and after January 1, 1913, the selling 
rate will rule at $1.20 per 1,000 cubic feet, gross; or for prompt pay- 
ment (within 10 days), $1.15 per 1,000. In announcing the reduetion 
President Cresson said, among other things: ‘‘I am authorized to 


. : ; ; vo | further say that, as fast as the growth of the business warrants, still 
fact that it was ‘Sam.’ Hamilton’s birthday; and reason enough | other reductions will be made, in accordance with the fixed policy of 


such happy recurrence was. About 200 responded to the summons, | the owners of the property to share with their partners, the gas con- 
and at the conclusion of the affair all voted that the Managers of the | suming public, the benefits accruing from larger bulk of business or 
feast were almost as jolly good fellows as was ‘Sam.’ himself. The | decreased cost of manufacturing, it is our hope to be able at a com 

burden of the session was traceable to J. J. McManus (he acted also | paratively early day to give the people the benefits of $1 gas, a net 
as Toastmaster) collaborating with K. J. Dazey—who certainly is| price of $1 per 1,000 cubic feet.” 

one of the boys. The programme included professional and amateur | — 

people whose vaudeville members kept us on the qui vive. The ex-| A RECENT issue of the Allentown (Pa.) News, said that the East 
cellence of the dinner was unquestioned. Amongst those present Penn (Pa.) Gas Company had entered into a contract for the surplus 
were: The Chief of Police, D. A. White—I name him first to show | gas at the Lehigh Coke Company’s plant at Didier, near South Beth- 
that all he had to do was to lead the singing—General District Man- |lehem, with which to supply the residents of several settlements in 
ager, Geo. C. Holberton; Mr. Charles Barrett, the dignified Secre-|southeastern Pennsylvania. The Didier plant comprises 6 units, 
tary of the Company ; Messrs. F. S. Myrtle and Allan Dann, respec- | capable of producing 4 million cubic feet each 24 hours. The Bethle- 
tively, ‘Publicity Man’ and ‘Cartoonist’ of our celebrated Bohem- | hem Steel Company has the contract for the entire needs of its plant, 
ian Club; and Messrs. E. Courtney Ford and ‘Frank’ Goad. We) which need figures at 5 million cubic feet or thereabout every 24 
had a peach-tree time, surely enough’*”’ |hours. The remainder will be, it is said, sent to the East Penn Gas 
, ‘Company at 16 cents per 1,000. Its contract on the basis named is to 
ACCORDING to recent advices from Portland (Ore.), signed ‘‘B.,”’ | last for 20 years. Of course, the East Penn Company will have to 
announcement has been made by the proprietors of the Portland Gas |enrich and purify the crude product, and it intends to retail the gas 
and Coke Company that it has put in force the monthly minimum ‘at 60 cents per 1,000 within a radius of 60 miles of Bethlehem. It is 
service (50 cents) rate required by the Clyde ordinance, effective in | said that the named Philadelphia-New York capitalists interested in 
September, but heretofore disregarded by the Company. The Com- ‘this outcome are: Jno. A. Young, E. Cooper Shopley, F. J. Van 
pany also announced that it was ready on demand to return the| Arden and H. T. Dinke. 

money on deposit to guarantee the collection of gas bills, without | —— 

awaiting the final passage of an ordinance, now pending in Council, | THe last week in October the City Treasurer (Mr. F. T. True) re- 
which directs that an advance deposit may not be kept in hand by | ceived, from the Citizens Gas and Electric Company (Council Bluffs, 
the Company for a period exceeding 12 months. This looks like sen- | 1a.), @ check amounting to $5,519.18, representing the Company’s 
sible management. royalty to the city on the volume of gas sold by it in 1912, which 
|sum accrued from the collecting of 2 cents on every 1,000 cubic feet 


THE new plant at Pocatello, Idaho, will be in operation by the| 


20th prox. It is to be of the oil type ‘of gas sold during the 12 months ended September 30, 1912. The 


| royalties thus far collected have been : 1907, $3,147.36 ; °08, $3,629.68 ; 


Tue H. L. Doherty syndicate, that some time ago purchased the | ‘09 O6310:08; het OO FEnEN ow: niger ode wen ™ Sena, 
plants of the Massillon (O.) Electric and Gas Company, has pur- too, in this connection, that the gas rate in the period under review 


| 


chased the property of the Orrville Light Company, the proprietors | “** reduced from $1.35 to $1.25 per 1,000. The royalty collected on 

















of which were thinking some time ago of installing a water gas plant. jthe sale of electrical current (in this Gviston the tax amounts to 3 
Why they so talked, no one in the immediate vicinity knew, for that per cent. of the gross sum collected) for the 12 months amounted to 
named Massillon suburb was altogether unable to support a gas plant | $8,419.46. — _ spacial 
from any point of view. However, all its gas hopes are pretty well| Ti Defiance (O.) Gas and Electric Compauy has again petitioned 
buried, unless the Doherty folks see fit to putin for them a high | the Public Service Commission for the right to issue $200,000 in bonds 
pressure line from the Massillon district. and $79,000 in stock, the bond issue being intended to correct an 
‘ /equal amount insufficient in security. The stock issue ‘s sought to 
THE Pacific Gas and Electric Company has sued out an injunction | be sold at 80 cents on the dollar, the proceeds to go towards recon- 
restraining the authorities of Fresno from enforcing the ordinance | struction. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. |New Amsterdam Gas Co.— Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,600,000 — 188 138 
ieee i4 Ist Con. 5’s, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 101 102 | Fort Wayne.........cccceee-- 2,000,000 — — _ 
7 New York & Richmond Gas ry Bonds ......sse.. 2,000,000 ~ ee 
The market for Consolidated gas shows a} Oo. (Staten Island)........ 1,500,000 100 35 50 | Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
gain of 2 points in the bid price in the week, Ba mga ome 1,590,000 — 9616 1006) ist Mtg. 5's...ccecescoesseee 1,860,000 1,000 100 101 
4 3 i i iw XOrk an ver— seneees ebeubbassncese 25 
which is rather queer in view of the fact that ist 5's, due 1944,J.&J...... 200,000 1,000 108 2s rate acon enna ceamicecmr ees 750,000 190 §=—. 200 
Mr. Sullivan was re-elected to Congress. At} Gon.5’s,due195,J.&J.. 1,500.00 — 9% 100 Yow Ae aR 10,500,000 — 190 188 
least it should seem queer, for if the election | Northern Union— “ Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 101 106 
of any candidate for any office could make Ist 'a, due 1987, J.J... .. 1,960,000 1,000 991 101 | Indianapolis ..........00-+0+. 2,000,000 — 38 45 
. : “ ‘ .. | Stamdard....cccsccce seseeee-- 5,000,000 100 Gu 70 “ Bonds, 5’s....... 2,650,000 — 104% 105 
any difference in the value of Consolidated it} preferred..........0.ecccaes 5,000,000 100 99  leeteetetiie. ns Ge © 8 ‘3 
would be the preferment of Mr. Sullivan,| Ist Mtg.5’s,due 1980,.M.&N. 1,500,000 1,000 103 105 “ Ist Mtg. 5’s..... 290,000 1,000 91 95 
whose days (to say nothing of the nights) as | T auestaye Union ....... 15,000,000 1,000 145 146 | Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
a Senator in Albany were fraught with much ee a Of MissOUri.......000-eeee0 6,000,000 100 — ed 
; YODKETB...sseesseeeeeseverees 299,650 509 130 = Bonds, Ist 5°8...... .sesee 6,822,000 1,000 98% 99 
attention to the woes of the gas consumers of sit . a Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, 10,000,000 100 106 106 
New York, with an occasional look-in on — Preferred......s.s+s-e0eee 2,500,006 100 99 108 
the treasury of the Consolidated. The open- Bay State.....0000000erreeee- 50,000,000 50 = %&% % Bonds....+6 essecesseses- 10,000,000 1,000 102% 108 
sanee Sint lidated to-day (Friday) w d Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 — 75 | Lafayette Gas Co.,Ind...... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
ing 10 Vonso y ay) Was Made | ginghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 100 — = Bonds... ..sececsseeeesee 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
at 1454 to 146. “ Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 509,000 1,000 97 100 | Louisville........cceccessesess 2,570,000 5 120 180 
In out-of-town shares Brooklya Union is | Boston United Gas Co.— Madison Gas and Electric Co, 
again virtually ona parity with Consolidated lst Series 8. F. Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 = lst Mtg. ee 400,000 1,000 106 
—145 to 146. This concerns statistical posi- 2a -oeee 800,000 1,000 4735 80 | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
tion improves every day. Peoples, of Chicago, | 8¥Talo City Gas is sun 6,500,000 100 «5 8 ies, Of BOStON.....e.+e-ee000 25,000,000 100 94 9434 
shows no change, Massachusetts (both com- wn Se ae 2 eS eae Te Ee TN ONS 
mon and preferred) shares are in good de- Capital, Sacramento......... 500,000 5 85 Montreal Gas Co., Canada.. 2,000,000 100 226 238 
mand, at steady figures. Lacledes are unac- Bonds (6's) ......seeeceee- 150,000 1,000 — _ Nashville Gas Light Co...... 1,000,000 100 110 
tabl dull Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co, 6,000,000 ~ 7 98 
countably ° Gold BondS..........+00.++2 7,660,000 1,000 104 10614 Bonds, 6°8.. ss .sseeesess 6,000,000 — 127 128 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric New Haven Gas Co.......++. 5,000,000 28 182 199 
OO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccs SUURONR 6100 «87 90 | Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke oe 
Gas Stocks. Columbus (0.) Gas Co., ist Chicago..... ....ecesseeee-» 25,000,000 100 118 118% 
Mortgage Bonds........... 1,500,000 1,000 96 98 a seecsesecese 20,100,000 1,000 108 102% 
Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and | Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & srsecsceseees 2,000,000 1,000 104 - 
Seater in Gan Stecke. Heating Co..........006-. 1,682,750 100 90% 91 menue Gas & Electric Co. 2,150,000 50 88 — 
Preferred ..... .sss-esses 026,500 100 75% 80 Preferred.....cescccsceses 2,150,000 50 118 - 
lb BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 50 200 204 Consolidated 5’s.......... 2,000,000 — 104% 106% 
NOVEMBER 11. Consolidated, Baltimore.... 18,460,084 _ - Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 15,500,000 — tbe 66.4 
" . . . Mortgages, 5’s........... 8,400,000 a _ St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
Po ne communications will receive particular General Mortgage 0... 10681,000 ee aie Ist MEE. B8..sc0e-sesssee 1,000,000 1,000 95 98 
n.Gas Co., more t. coccees - _ 
&@ The following quotations are based on the par City, 436...0.seceeeeseees 2751,000 - = ' ey na “jan = 104 108 
value of $100 per share : Consolidated GasCo.ofN.J. 1,000,000 10 16 — Extension, €°5..........s. 600,000 1,000 112% 115 
N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked Con, Mtg. BB. .ccccccccee: 976,000 1,000 94 96 General Mortgage, 5's... 8,447,000 1,000 4 96 
Consolidated Gas Co.........$78,177,000 100 145% 146 BOBEE.ccnccccccccescocccce 75,000 _-_ =— 100 Syracuse Gas Co., N.Y..... 1,975,000 100 50 55 
Centra! Union Gas Co, — Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 _- — 50 BOndS....00 seseeessescees 2,047,000 1,000 101 108 
ist 5’s, due 1972, J.&J...... 8000,000 1,000 108 106 Detroit Gas Co.,5's.......008 381,000 1,000 75 80 Washington (D.C.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 420 425 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— “Prior Lien 5’s.....,.. 5,619,000 1,000 97 100% lst Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 _-_ - a 
Con. 5's, due 1982, M. &8... 1,000,000 1,000 106 106 | Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., Western Gas Co., Milwaukee 4,000,000 - - _ 
Mutual Gas Co.............--. 8,600,000 100 162 187 Chicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 1000 — 101 | Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600,000 so — = 














MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 











American Gas Inatitute.—Annual meeting, October — 1913.. Officers: President, | 
W. R. Addicks, New York City. Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 89th st., N. Y. 
City. 


Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting Sept. 1913. Officers: President, Arthur 
Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 








Empire State Gas and Electric Association. Annual meeting, New York City, Oct.— 
1913. Officers: President, C. G. M. Thomas, Long Island City, N, Y.; Secretary, C, H. 
B. Chapin, 20 W. 39th street. New York City. 





Gas Meeters.—Meetings, Newark. Dec. 18; Philadelphia, Nov. 14. Chairman, Will W. 
Barnes; Commissioners, W. H, Pettes, 1. W. Peffily; Secretary, H. Thurston Owens, 
42 Pine street, New York City. 





Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annua) meeting, March, 1913. Young's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass. 





Hiinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 19th and 2th, 1913. Chicago. 
Ds. Officers: President, H. O. Channon, Quincy, Ills.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, 
Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ills. 








lNuminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, September, 1913. 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres., V. R. Lansingh, Cleveland, 0.; Sec., Preston 
S. Millar, 29 W. 38th street, New York City. Sections: New York, Secretary, C. L. 
Law, 12% West s2d street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B. Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. 
Chicago, Secretary. J. B. Jackson, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. 
C. Mundo, Oliver Building. ; ae 


Indiana Gas Association.—_Annual meeting, March 12 and 13, 1918. Indianapolis. Offi- 
cers: President, Howard L. Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Wm, Wallace, La- | 
fayette; Secretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, 





lowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Burlington, Ia., May 22, 23, 24, 1913; 
Officers : President, C.W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia.: Secretary,G. 1. Vincent, Des Moines, Ia. 


Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October 
1913. Officers: President, L.O. Ripley, Emporia, Kas.; Secretary and 
"'rreasurer, W. H. Fellows, Leavenworth, Kas. 











Michigan Gas Association—annual ‘meeting, September——1913 ; | 


Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railway Assoeciation.— Annual 
meeting, April, 1918; Joplin, Mo. Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 


National Commercial Gas Association.— Annual meeting and Gas Show, Dec. 2-5, 1912. ; 
Atlanta, Ga. Officers: President, C. L. Holman, St.Louis, Mo. ; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 


29 West 30th street, New York City. 





Natural Gas Association. ~—Annual meeting, Cleveland, O., May, 1913; Officers: Presi- 
dent, M. B. Daly, Cleveland, O; Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 


New England Gas Avssociation.—Annual meeting, February, 1918 
Boston, Officers: President, D. D Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey State Gas Association.—Winter Meeting, December 18, Newark N. J.— 
President, William H. Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 
Belmar, N. J. pee re) Pare 

Ohio Gas Association.— Annual meeting, February . 1913, Columbus, 0O.; Presi 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbys, O. 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—Annual meeting, May, 1913, Presi- 
dent, Noel R. Gascho, Alva, Okla. ; Secretary, H. V. Bozell, Norman, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Jose, Cal., September 16, 17, 18 
1913. Officers: President, Henry E. Adams, Stock ton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
B stwick, 445 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 























Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual amin. York, Pa., April, 1913; Officers, 
President, H. H. Ganser, Norristown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, 
Jr., West Chester, Pa. 





Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec., 13, 1912; monthly meetings, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th street, New York city 


Southern Gas Association. ~—Annual meeting, Charlotte, N.C., April 1913, 
Officers: President, C. E. White, Montgomery, Ala,; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D. 
Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association.— Annual meeting. April 1913, 
Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Secretary 
H. 8. Cooper, 405 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Tex, 


Wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May 1918, Milwaukee, Wis. 























Officers: President, W. 8. Blauvelt, Detroit, Micb ; 
Chamberlain, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R. | 
| 





Officers: President, l. F. Wortendyke, Janesville, Wis,; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Harmon. Milwaukee, Wis. 


